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EDITORIAL 


Five Years After 


N April, 1944, the first issue of THEOLoGy Topay made its début 
I in the theological world. It appeared at a time when a titanic 
military struggle was still undecided and when all sorts of diffi- 
culties stood in the way of a new journalistic venture. But believing 
that the times were ripe for what we had in project, and that the most 
unlikely time in the judgment of man is often the appointed time in 
the counsels of God, we launched out, with joy and trembling. The 
results have justified our tremulous faith. 

The new review gradually made its way across all frontiers, denom- 
inational and international, as the bearer of theological insight and 
evangelical passion. During the War, and still more after the War 
was over, the grey and blue cover of TTHEoLocy Topay, bearing the 
motto at its base, ‘““The Life of Man in the Light of God,” became a 
familiar sight among the books and papers of many a clergyman and 
layman throughout the world. ‘Today its readers, members of most 
Christian communions, are found in every state of the American 
union and in all the provinces of Canada. They are, at the present 
writing, residents of all the lands of Europe, save Russia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia; and of most of the countries of Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. Many a subscriber in distant places of the 
earth has cheered us with the affirmation that this journal is the most 
significant and valued thing in religious thought that comes to him 
from the United States. 

At the close of the first lustrum of our existence, and as we face 
tomorrow and another five years’ period in our theological journey, 
the general aims of THEOLocy Topay remain the same. They con- 
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tinue to be what they were stated to be in the first number. This 
is what we aspire to accomplish: 


Desiring to honor and serve God in this time, and to turn the 
thoughts of men to things that are necessary to be known or done, 
we aim, in humble dependence upon his light and strength: 

To contribute to the restoration of theology in the world of today 
as the supreme science, of which both religion and culture stand in 
need for their renewal. 

To study the central realities of Christian faith and life, and to set 
forth their meaning in clear and appropriate language. 

To explore afresh the truths which were rediscovered by the Prot- 
estant Reformation, especially the tradition usually called Reformed, 
and to show their relevancy to the contemporary problems of the 
Church and society. 

To provide an organ in which Christians whose faith is rooted in 
the revelation of God in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, and who are 
engaged in different spheres of intellectual activity, may combine 
their insights into the life of man in the light of God, with a view to 
interpreting our human situation and developing a Christian phi- 
losophy of life. 


To this preamble and to these aims we rededicate ourselves. In 


doing so we reaffirm the aspiration which concluded the editorial in 
which this charter was expounded to our readers at the beginning. 
We said then and we repeat now: 


In seeking to fulfill these aims it is our earnest desire that this jour- 
nal may never dam the waters of Truth, nor wittingly infiltrate the 
River of God with aught that is harmful or impure. We pray like- 
wise that, while being passionately interested in true scholarship and 
sound learning, it may never yield to the temptation to turn the 
sacred Stream into a fishing preserve for pedants, or for people of 
exclusively technical or polemical interests. Rather may these pages 
be a place to which pilgrims and wayfarers find their way to drink 
and be refreshed for their journey. And may the sequel prove that 
God has opened a new spring in the desert. 


Heartfelt thanks are due to the members of the Editorial Council 
for their advice and support; to the men and women who have put 
their pens at our service and have contributed articles; to the inter- 
ested organizations and people who have co-operated in sending gift 
subscriptions to individuals and institutions in stricken areas of the 
world; and not least to those readers whose sense of debt to THEOL- 
ocy Topay has made them its ardent propagandists in the circles 
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where they move. Most of all are we grateful to God for his unfail- 
ing help and guiding hand. 

The Editor takes this opportunity to express his indebtedness very 
especially to his associates on the Editorial Committee for their loyal 
comradeship and sacrificial devotion. All the editorial work has 
been done thus far on marginal time. Some of us are deeply im- 
mersed in diverse forms of other service to Christ and the Church. 
All of us are most painfully conscious of the limitations and short- 
comings of what has been accomplished. We are critical of our- 
selves and of the five years’ achievement. But, more even than five 
years ago, we believe in our cause. We, therefore, tighten Truth’s 
belt and unfurl anew its banner; and, recommitting ourselves to the 
Presence that goes before, we face the frontiers of our time. 


With this pause in our editorial pilgrimage, with this reverie by 
the way-side, to give thanks for what has been and to brace ourselves 
for what must be, we move on. THEOLOGY Topay looks forward in 
the next lustrum to address itself, editorially and in the major articles 
that will appear in its pages, to the living issues, old and new, of the- 
ological thought and of human life in this post-Amsterdam, post- 
Berlin, post-Hiroshima era. 

J. A. M. 


Faith and History 


S THEOLOGY Topay is itself a venture of faith and history, it is 
A appropriate that this should be the general theme of Vol- 
ume VI, Number 1. Making its appearance during the 
Easter season when the resurrection ties together in a unique way 
both faith and history, we begin this issue with a brief devotional 
exposition on “The Pathway to the Cross.” The Reverend Ralph 
G. Turnbull is the minister of the Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He has had a versatile career since 
leaving his native Scotland, first in Canada and now in the United 
States. Author of a recent book, The Minister's Obstacles (Revell), 
and several periodical articles of a devotional nature, he has been 
busy preaching with his pen as well as from the pulpit. Taking the 
three place-names of Gethsemane, Gabbatha, and Golgotha Mr. 
Turnbull reminds us that it was out of seeming tragedy that our 
Lord turned captivity captive and wrested his glorious victory. 
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If the cross is one of the foci of the Gospel, the resurrection is the 
other, and the two are obviously interdependent. ‘Taking a lead 
from a statement by H. B. Swete, “The resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is the keystone of the Christian hope,” Dr. William Hallock Johnson 
has written an appropriate and interpretive article on the signifi- 
cance of the Easter fact for Christian faith. Under the figure of the 
keystone which not only supports but crowns the whole structure, 
and the removal of which would precipitate complete collapse and 
ruin, the author deals in turn with the relation of the resurrection to 
history and doctrine, doctrine and ethics, the Platonic and the Chris- 
tian hope, and nature and supernature. 

We are happy to include Dr. Johnson among our contributors at 
this time not only because of the intrinsic worth of his article but 
also because he has been from the very beginning one of the ardent 
and aggressive advocates of THroLtocy Topay. Well beyond the 
proverbial three score years and ten, Dr. Johnson can look back upon 
a distinguished career of Christian scholarship and service. Known 
best as the President Emeritus of Lincoln University, he is admired 
and respected by all who know him for his secret of youthful and 
progressive thinking. With a faith deeply rooted in the historical 
realities of the incarnation, atonement, and resurrection, he is at the 
same time fully conscious of the contemporary mood and the prob 
lem of communicating the Christian Gospel to our day. 


In the article by Chad Walsh on C. S. Lewis, faith and history are 
considered from the point of view of eschatology. There are, of 
course, many conflicting views of this controversial subject. As the 
author analyzes them, orthodox theology ‘“‘pushes the event off into 
a comfortably remote future,” the gospel-hall sets a “‘deadline,”’ mod- 
ern liberalism explains it away, and Schweitzer’s position assumes that 
Jesus was mistaken. A new incentive to a reconsideration of the 
eschatological event is provided in the writings of C. S. Lewis, the 
Oxford don whose conversion from atheism to Christianity and sub- 
sequent apologetic for the faith have compelled the attention of an 
increasing following. Eschatology is not only one of the many things 
C. S. Lewis has been talking about, but there appears to be a growing 
emphasis upon this subject in his most recent works. And as in all 
his writings, Lewis is crystal clear at this point, and that in itself is a 
rare achievement in discussions of eschatology. 
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Chad Walsh has been called, not without reason, “the American 
C. S. Lewis.” Both are professors of English literature and both 
have lately become fervent apologists for Christianity. Chad Walsh 
has admitted his own great debt to Lewis and is publishing a book, 
of which the article here is to be a chapter, entitled C. S. Lewis: 
Apostle to the Skeptics (Macmillan). A few years ago there ap- 
peared an earlier book, Stop Looking and Listen, which first sug- 
gested the comparison with C. S. Lewis. In addition to writing 
and teaching English literature at Beloit College in Wisconsin, Mr. 
Walsh is a frequent reviewer for The New York Times Sunday Book 


Section. 


No one has dealt more profoundly with the relation of faith and 
history than Reinhold Niebuhr. Some of his earlier books, such as 
Reflections on the End of an Era and the collection of essays entitled 
Beyond Tragedy, anticipated what has become one of his major con- 
cerns. Applying his familiar and stimulating dialectic approach to 
the question of the meaning of history, Professor Niebuhr in the 
article published here distinguishes the specifically Christian view 
from two current and patent competitors in our day. “The opti- 
mists,” says the author, “rightly insist that the pessimists do not fully 
appreciate the . . . tentative coherences of life and history. . . . 
The pessimists rightly declare that the optimists . . . give a false 
estimate of the stability of cultures and civilization because they do 
not understand the distinctive character of human pretensions.”’ 
While the Christian view has something in common with both posi- 
tions, it is essentially different and cannot be validated in the same 
rational context as its two current rivals. 

Reinhold Niebuhr needs no introduction to a religious or theo- 
logical audience. As the Professor of Applied Christianity at Union 
Seminary, New York, his voice is being recognized both at home and 
abroad as one of prophetic quality. The substance of this present 
article is to appear shortly as one of the chapters in a new book to be 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


When the Christian Church is defined, as it frequently is, as the 
extension of the incarnation, the definition serves to illustrate one 
further aspect of the relation of faith and history. Using the Epistle 
to the Ephesians as a point of reference, Professor Bruce M. Metzger 
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takes the theme of this epistle to be “the glory of Christ in the Church 
in which the unity of a new humanity is revealed as a sign of the ulti- 
mate unity of all things in him.”” In addition to exploring the basic 
presuppositions of the Epistle regarding the nature of God and the 
universe, Dr. Metzger concentrates upon the three familiar figures 
by which the Church is here represented, namely, the body, the build- 
ing, and the bride of Christ. It is the author’s conviction that “‘as 
the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans. . . shaped thx 
thinking of the Church at one of the most critical periods in her 
history (the Reformation), so the Epistle to the Ephesians may well 
be used by the Spirit to direct the constructive thinking of the Church 
at this present juncture in the realization of a world-wide community 
of believers.” 
Dr. Metzger’s article, entitled “‘Paul’s Vision of the Church,” was 
originally presented at a semi-annual meeting of what is known as 
the Society for Theological Discussion, which is composed of some 
fifteen younger scholars who met, on this occasion, at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. As the Editorial Secretary of ‘THEoLocy Topay. 
Dr. Metzger has carried a major load of the responsibilities connected 
with correspondence, proof reading, and press work. 


A very different version of the Church, which has striking similari- 
ties with the totalitarianism of Communism, is to be found in the 
institutional and hierarchical absolutism of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Just as capitalists develop a blind spot when looking at 
Communism, so too Protestants are often unable to appreciate the 
nature of the Roman structure because of their own anti-Roman 
prejudices. But when a former Dominican trained in the theology 
and the ecclesiology of the Roman Church undertakes to explain the 
basis and extent of Roman absolutism from the vantage point of his 
Protestant faith, it would be well to hear what he has to say. Among 
other things, the article reveals that in the Roman Church “theology 
is the exclusive business of the clergy,” “theology is practically di- 
vorced from the critical study of Holy Scripture,” “the Roman 
Church has ceased to be episcopal in structure; it has become a 
Papal autocracy.” 

Dr. Barrois is not a stranger to THEOLOGy Topay. His autobio- 
graphical article describing his pilgrimage from Rome to Protes- 
tantism created widespread discussion and numerous requests for 
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off-prints. What makes Dr. Barrois’s analysis significant is his quiet, 
irenic spirit which eschews blatant polemics and stresses the sheer 
weight of logical and historical persuasion. 


Just two years ago THEOLOGY Topay published an article on John 
Henry Newman by Professor Houghton of Wellesley College. The 
article was intended to be controversial for it suggested that Newman 
went over to the Roman Church for the simple reason that the 
Church of England, of which Kingsley was a representative, was at 
the time more liberal than Christian, and therefore he had no al- 
ternative in his quest for Christian truth. Professor Hope of the 
Church History Department of Princeton Seminary thinks this to 
be too simple an explanation of Newman, and in this issue we are 
glad to print his reconsideration and rejoinder. Dr. Hope believes 
that Newman’s pilgrimage was dictated not so much by theological 
as by psychological motives. With reference to the historical situ- 
ation of the time, the author contends that it was a sense of insecurity. 
on the one hand, and “a self-centeredness which found it difficult to 
brook any real opposition,’”’ on the other, that drove Newman to 
Rome. Furthermore, it is noted that Newman’s closest colleagues, 


such as John Keble, Edward Pusey, and Richard Church, did not as 
a matter of fact even consider following Newman’s ecclesiastical 


move. 
Norman Victor Hope came to this country from Scotland a few 
years ago to teach theology at the New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary. History, however, was his first interest, and two years ago he 
came to Princeton Seminary to become the head of the Department 
of Church History. He is the translator of Karl Holl’s The Distince- 
tive Elements in Christianity and the author of numerous articles in 


religious journals. 
H. T. K., Jr. 





THE PATHWAY TO THE CROSS 
By RALPH G. TURNBULL 


during that final week of Passion and the Cross. It was then 
he turned captivity captive. Out of the seeming tragedy he 
wrested his victory. ‘That pathway was punctuated by one crisis 
after another. He moved majestically to that Cross with set face 
and resolute bearing. At this climax three events are linked together. 


GETHSEMANE—‘‘And they came to a place which was named Geth- 
semane . . .” (Mark 14: 32). 
Outside the city was a valley with a garden. There our Lord fre- 


quently retired from the clamor of the crowd. Suggesting flowers, 
fragrance, and beauty, it was the scene of stark, naked tragedy. 

Gethsemane is the place of prayer. The prayers of Jesus are at 
the flood, full of passion and pain. He was sore amazed at the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin. It stabbed and wounded his spirit. It 
horrified his sensitive, sinless nature. It pressed upon him as the 
burden of the whole world. 

Gethsemane is the place of betrayal. Here came the traitor. 
How vain is man’s pride in its attempt to destroy God’s work. Di- 
vine wisdom overrules to set at naught evil. Yet in the humiliation 
of the Son of God, wicked men are permitted to lay hands upon him 
who knew no sin. 

Gethsemane is the place of God’s will. The drinking of the 
world’s cup of woe was not accepted carelessly. There was a shrink- 
ing from it at the first. Here is no martyr, but the God-Man ac- 
cepting vicariously the sin of the world. In a garden paradise was 
lost, and in this garden paradise is regained. 

GaBBATHA— ‘Pilate brought Jesus forth, and set him down in the 
judgment seat in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the He- 


brew, Gabbatha”’ (John 19: 13). 
After the agony and the arrest, Jesus stands on the raised stone 


platform in front of the Governor for trial. Christ before Pilate! 
Artists have tried to give us the setting and significance. Munkiacsy, 
the Hungarian painter in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
has achieved something moving and soul-stirring (as witness his 


ik last hours of our Saviour’s mission found him on trial 
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masterpiece in the John Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia), but who 
can tell what Christ endured? 

He was on trial, but the whole world went wrong that day. Pilate 
and all men were on trial before him! He stands at the Pavement. 
On any pavement of our cities we see the microcosm of the world. 
Here is a conglomerate of humanity. The pavement is the place of 
need, of trade, of pleasure, of sin. Every human emotion, in sorrow 
or joy, is expressed there. Innocence and evil, hope and despair 
intermingle among those who throng the pavement. 

From the Pavement to the Praetorium brought insult and ig- 
nominy. He is saluted as King in mockery. The crown of thorns, 
grown in some sluggard’s garden, was platted and put about his 
head. He is smitten, mocked in ribald worship, and then, with his 
own clothes upon him once again, led away bearing his cross. 

GoLcoTHA—“‘He, bearing his cross, went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha, where 
they crucified him” (John 19: 17, 18). 

Thus far have we come with the One Who set his face to go to 
Jerusalem. The steps move from Garden, Pavement, to Hill. This 
is the greatest drama ever staged. Here is the central act of history. 


Jesus Christ is not left kneeling in the Garden or left standing on the 
Pavement, but is impaled on a Cross for all the world to see his agony 
and exaltation. 

Golgotha has no flowers and the sky is dark with judgment. This 
is the place of death and shame. 


“Under an Eastern sky, 
Amid a rabble cry, 
A Man went forth to die, 
For me, for me.” 
No one escapes the implications of that hour. We are face to face 
with the Saviour of the world. The Cross is an interpreted fact for 
all who look in the light of personal need and sin. 

Thomas Carlyle said that if one should die ignorant who had ca- 
pacity for knowledge, that he would call a tragedy. But there is a 
greater tragedy. Should anyone miss the meaning of the pathway 
to the Cross and the finished work of Calvary who had capacity to 
respond to that grace and love, that would be worse! And yet it 
need not be so. This is the message of that resolute face as Jesus 
Christ went to Jerusalem and as he experienced the Passion of Geth- 
semane, Gabbatha, and Golgotha. 





THE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH 


By WILLIAM HALLOCK JOHNSON 


with two foci. One focus is the Passion of Christ, who “died 

for our sins according to the scriptures’; the other is the Res- 
urrection of Christ, who “rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures.”” Emphasis may fall on one focus or the other as the case 
may require, but it is plain that without both the mystery of the 
Cross and the majesty of the Resurrection there would have been 
no Gospel to preach to sinful and dying men. The same Apostle 
who declared, “I decided to know nothing among you except Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” (I Cor. 2: 2), said with equal emphasis and 
in the same Epistle, “If Christ has not been raised, your faith is vain, 
you are yet in your sins” (I Cor. 15: 17). The word of the Cross and 
the gospel of the Resurrection are one. 

Westcott has remarked that “to learn the meaning of the Resur- 
rection is the task not of one age only, but of all.” Both the Cross 
and the Resurrection have a fullness of meaning which it would be 
hopeless to try to explore. Our aim in this paper, under the rude 
figure of the keystone of an arch, is to show how far-reaching is the 
influence of the Resurrection upon the thought of the day, how it 
serves as a unifying factor amid diverse fields of knowledge, and so 
may point the way to a coherent Christian philosophy. The topics 
to be dealt with are: I. History and Doctrine; II. Doctrine and 
Ethics; III. The Platonic and the Christian Hope; and IV. Nature 
and Supernature. 


[wi apostolic Gospel may be roughly compared to an ellipse 


I. History AND DoctTRINE 


It is agreed that facts and their interpretation cannot be sepa- 
rated. The bare facts are bare indeed. “Perception without con- 
ception is blind.” Facts and events to be significant must be viewed 
in their context and in their true perspective; otherwise they lose 
their meaning. That a babe was born in Bethlehem nearly two 
thousand years ago is, for example, in itself an unimportant event, 
but every calendar points to the birth of Jesus Christ as the center 
and hinge of human history. 


12 
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There is no doubt that the Resurrection (if it occurred) belongs 
to history. It took place at Jerusalem on the third day after the 
burial in the reign of Tiberius and the governorship of Pontius 
Pilate. At the same time it taught certain lessons of supreme im- 
portance for religion. It was a sign of the power of God, who alone 
can raise the dead, and proved that God was neither out of contact 
with the world nor imprisoned within it. It designated Jesus un- 
mistakably as the Son of God. It was a vindication of the character 
of Jesus, and a sign of the holiness of God who would not allow his 
Holy One to see corruption. In the thought of the greatest of 
Christian theologians, the Apostle Paul, the Resurrection had “an 
immense place”’ (Sanday), and it has assured multitudes of a blessed 
hereafter. ‘The history gives a firm base for the doctrine and the 
doctrine interprets the history. 

Some thinkers in the tradition of the Enlightenment would build 
a wall between history and religious faith. The sphere of religion, 
they intimate, must be kept hermetically sealed lest its purity be 
sullied by the intrusion of historical fact. Religion’s citadel of the 
Inner Life must be jealously guarded against invasion from the alien 
world of time and sense. Here belongs Lessing’s famous saying that 
“accidental truths of history can never become the proof of the nec- 
essary truths of reason.” In like manner Eucken is convinced that 
“historical religion inevitably draws the Godhead into the arena of 
time and thus into variableness” (The Truth of Religion, p. 379). 
Troeltsch cannot be sure that Christianity is the final religion be- 
cause time is not yet ended. A type of mysticism relegates history 
to the background. And many New Testament critics, retaining 
the word “‘resurrection’”’ because of its hallowed associations, use it 
in an unusual and non-natural sense and substitute metaphor for 
fact. Some of these criticisms, it is evident, stem from a radical dif- 
ference in the conception of God and of his relation to the world 
and to man. The objection is really to the kind of history in ques- 
tion, the history of the Resurrection, as well as to the doctrinal in- 
ferences to be drawn inevitably from it. 

The Apostles’ Creed, and indeed the Nicene Creed as well, shows 
how inextricably history and doctrine are woven together. The 
Apostles’ Creed gives names and dates. Jesus Christ was “‘born of 
the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead, 
and buried. .. . The third day he rose again from the dead.” 
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These are declared to be facts on the historical level and about an 
historical person. But it is also said about this same person that he 
is the only Son (of God), our Lord, that he ascended into heaven, and 
sits on the right hand of the Father, and from thence will come to 
judge the quick and the dead. Let us adopt for the moment Paul’s 
method and ask what would happen to the Creed “If Christ be not 
risen.” We must then omit “The third day he rose again from the 
dead,” and probably “the resurrection of the body.” We would lose 
the strongest objective proof that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, 
and could scarcely keep the hope of his glorious return. Belief in 
the Virgin Birth would not be retained if faith in the Resurrection 
with its far stronger historic proof were abandoned. If the keystone 
of the arch is removed, the whole structure is likely to crumble. 

Look for a moment also at the Nicene Creed with its emphasis 
upon union of the divine and human in the person of Christ. It is 
sometimes said that the death of Jesus proves his humanity while the 
Resurrection proves his divinity. Closer study will show that both 
humanity and divinity are involved in each of the great redeeming 
acts in which Jesus Christ gave himself for our sins and God the Fa- 
ther raised him from the dead. What argument for the deity of 
Christ could be stronger, for one who believes the message of John 
the Baptist, than the words of John, “Behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world’? What mere man could assume 
this role or bear this crushing burden? Who can forgive sin but 
God only? We may venture to say also in our halting and inade- 
quate language that there was completeness and finality in Christ’s 
dealing with sin on the Cross because in the Resurrection sin’s in- 
separable ally Death was also vanquished. 

The humanity of the Risen Jesus is shown in all the many ways by 
which personal identity is established—by word and act and familiar 
gesture, as well as by bodily marks and the knowledge of the disciples’ 
traits of character. Thomas, the doubter, had to be convinced by 
bodily marks of the humanity of the Risen Lord before he gave his 
bold confession of faith, ‘“‘My Lord and my God.” In the mystery 
of the Incarnation neither side, the human nor the divine, would be 
complete without the Resurrection. Harnack is led to exclaim: 
‘Where in the history of humanity has such a thing happened, that 
those who have eaten and drunk with their Master, and have seen 
in Him the marks of humanity, have proclaimed Him not only as 
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one of the great prophets and revealers of God, but as the divine 
ruler of history, as the ‘beginning’ of the new creation, and as the 
inward power of a new life?” The Resurrection is the key which 
fits the lock of this paradox, and is the only key yet devised which will 
fit it. 

Theologians give long names to the divisions of their subject: 
Christology, Anthropology, Soteriology, Eschatology. In all these 
divisions the Resurrection has an important or central place. ‘The 
Resurrection is the keystone of the arch binding together history 
and doctrine and bringing them into unity, and giving strength and 
stability to both the historical and doctrinal elements of the Christian 
faith. 


II. Doctrine AND ETHICS 


The final test of an ideal character is likeness to Christ. While 
other teachers draw attention away from themselves to their subject, 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount calls attention to himself. Here 
the teaching and the Teacher are one. In the matchless picture of 
an ideal character in the Beatitudes, the Master sat for his own por- 
trait. His code is the transcript of his character. He called atten- 
tion to himself by his claim to an authority greater than that of scribes 
and sages, or even of that of lawgivers and prophets. He even dares 
to say, “I say unto you,” instead of, ““Thus saith the Lord.”” He calls 
attention to himself by summoning men, especially religious leaders 
whose faults he so mercilessly (and mercifully) exposes, before the 
judgment seat, but the Judge and arbiter of human destiny is no 
other than himself. In the sphere of Christian morals Jesus is the 
Lawgiver, the supreme Example, and the final Judge. 

The Sermon on the Mount says by plainest implication, “‘I am the 
way; follow me.” Echoing through it are the tones of the Gospel, 
calling men to repentance and faith. The Sermon, it is said by 
Bishop Rawlinson, “constrains the most Christlike of Christians to 
acknowledge himself a sinner in need of God’s mercy.” And Har- 
nack asks: “Is not the whole Sermon on the Mount together with the 
Beatitudes also a most powerful summons to repentance?” (The Say- 
ings of Jesus, p. 202). The same voice that uttered the Sermon on 
the Mount is heard again in the gracious invitation, “Come unto me 
. . . I will give you rest.” 

It was only later in his ministry when the shadow of the Cross fell 
darkly across his path that Jesus pointed to his Passion and Resur- 
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rection, now clearly foretold, and placed them at the heart of the 
moral life of his disciples. After Peter rebuked the Lord for his pre- 
diction, and the Lord rebuked Peter, the solemn and unforgettable 
words were spoken announcing the uncompromising conditions of 
discipleship and its glorious reward: “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. For 
whoever would save his life will lose it; and whoever loses his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s will save it” (Mk. 8: 34, 35). Not respecta- 
bility nor conformity to rules or customs, but life and death are the 
key words in Christian ethics. A severe discipline is required of the 
disciple who must give up what is most dear to him, that is himself, 
and must follow his Master in unselfish service, ready if need be to 
sacrifice life itself. But death to self and sin will be followed by res- 
urrection to a new life of purity and power. “Die to love of life, 
that you may live the life of love.” The Passion and Resurrection 
are central not only in the Gospel and in the structure of theology, 
but as pattern and inspiration enter deeply into the daily life of the 
Christian. “Calvary and Easter Day . . . are just one day apart.” 

The paradox of loss through gain and gain through loss, empha- 
sized in this saying of Jesus, the most often repeated in the Gospels 
(Matt. 10: 39; 16: 25; Mk. 8: 35; Lk. 9: 24; 17: 33; John 12: 25), is 
an insight taught by common experience. The highest prizes of life 
are not for those who grasp most eagerly and greedily for them. 
Pleasure is pictured by the Greeks as a beautiful goddess; follow her 
and she will elude you, but turn your back resolutely upon her and 
she will follow you and woo you with her charms. Reckless soldiers 
often bear a charmed life; and Napoleon said to his troops, “Do not 
fear death; brave death and you will drive him into the enemy’s 
camp.” The teachings of Jesus, it is true, often confirm the deepest 
wisdom of human experience, but the saying in question goes beyond 
this. What moralist ever asked his pupils to renounce self and even 
to give up life in love and loyalty to himself? What other teacher in 
history ever pointed to his own death and resurrection as the norm 
and pattern to be reproduced in the life of his disciples? 

Jesus taught that the highest blessedness is to be found in love and 
loyalty to himself and the cause of the Gospel. He did not teach con- 
tempt for the body, or, with oriental mysticism, the absorption or 
annihilation of the personality. He taught the death of the lower 
self that the higher self should live and come to full fruition in shar- 
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ing in his own everlasting glory. He was appealing to the common 
moral consciousness of men and to its deepest insight when he taught 
that the way of the Cross leads to the glory of the Resurrection. 

In Paul’s moral teaching he follows closely in the footsteps of his 
Master. His ethics is Christ-centered, and there is the same organic 
connection between doctrine and duty. Does he wish to enforce the 
plain every-day duties of humility and regard for others, he does this 
in the great Christological passage of Philippians 2: 5-10, describing 
the descent from the highest glory to the lowest shame and death on 
the Cross, followed by the vindication and ascent to the throne of the 
universe. The Apostle’s appeal to the Resurrection is very practi- 
cal. Those who live should live no longer unto themselves, but unto 
him who for their sakes died and rose again (II Cor. 5: 15). The 
body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. ‘And God raised 
the Lord and will also raise us up by his power. Do you not know 
that your bodies are members of Christ?” (I Cor. 6: 13-15). The 
Resurrection of Christ and of believers in him provides a powerful 
motive for immoveable steadfastness and unremitting labor (I Cor. 
15: 58). But perhaps the strongest bulwark erected by Paul against 
a life of self-indulgence is his doctrine of the mystical union of the 
believer with Christ in his death and Resurrection. “We were bur- 
ied with him in baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of 
life” (Rom. 6: 4). As believers we have died with Christ, we have 
been raised with him, and when Christ who is our life shall appear, 
we also shall appear with him in glory. Again in studying the Res- 
urrection we revert to the figure of the keystone of the arch. Cross 
and Resurrection are the center of the Apostle’s Gospel; they are also 
the inspiration of his ethics. 


III. THe PLATONIC AND THE CHRISTIAN Hope 


To Plato belongs the credit of constructing in his Phaedo the most 
eloquent, persuasive, and influential argument ever written, outside 
of the circle of Christianity, for life beyond the grave. Platonism in 
this sense is in some respects a rival, but in other respects a friend and 
ally of Christianity. Plato differs from the Christian teaching in his 
view of both the soul and the body. He holds that the soul is im- 
mortal in its own right. It is indivisible and therefore indestruc- 
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tible, and because of its kinship to the eternal Verities or Ideas it 
partakes of their eternity. Christianity says, “The gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.”” Plato again teaches that 
the body, “this muddy vesture of decay,’ obscures and distorts our 
vision of truth, and that it is essentially evil. Only when freed from 
this earthly integument can we hope to see truth in its purity and 
have fellowship with other pure souls. Christianity too has a pas- 
sion for purity of soul and looks for its fulfillment, but it looks for- 
ward also to “the redemption of our bodies.’”” The body in a com- 
pleted personality is destined, it believes, to be made like the glorious 
body of its risen and glorified Lord. 

Apart from these differences, Platonism in a broader sense has 
voiced in philosophic language the common aspirations of men, who 
from earliest ages have been building a bridge of hope over the chasm 
of death. The essential thing is that Plato, a thinker who in his in- 
tellectual power has never been surpassed, saw in the hope of a here- 
after not the result of ignorance or wishful thinking, but the conclu- 
sion of the highest exercise of reason. Seen in this light Plato was an 
ally of Christianity, a schoolmaster or tutor to lead us to Christ. The 
wisdom of philosophy is at one with the aspirations of religion. The 
argument today, while different in form from that of Plato, is much 
the same in essence. Life here, as Bergson has expressed it, is strewn 
with the wrecks of what we started out to be but could not be. _ Life’s 
achievements are too small in proportion to one’s powers, its experi- 
ences are too sad and often tragic, its discipline is too severe, and its 
disappointments too poignant; its friendships are too brief, and its 
adjustment of reward to merit is too uneven—if death ends all. For 
man with his far-ranging hopes and with eternity in his heart life here 
is an enigma, it does not make sense, if there is no future life. Our 
life here stakes out a claim for a life beyond, in the assumption that 
we are living in a rational and moral universe. 

The Christian revelation says Yes to the highest hopes and noblest 
aspirations of men, and strengthens immeasurably the Platonic hope 
of personal survival. In the absence of a “divine word,” or divinely 
given assurance, Plato could only point to the raft of tradition and 
reason and bid us to embark upon this for the perilous voyage of life 
(Phaedo, 85D). Christianity provides this divine word, with the in- 
tegrity of Jesus’ character, the sureness of his spiritual insight, and 
the compassion of his ministry and his Cross behind it. But Christi- 
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anity does more than that. It makes assurance doubly sure in a di- 
vine act, in the Resurrection of our Lord from the dead. 

The darkest shadow that lies across the path of mortal and sinful 
men is the fear of death and judgment. In the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ and the indwelling of the Spirit this twofold fear is re- 
moved. Perfect love casts out fear. More positively Christianity 
not only gives its firm support to belief in a future life, but lifts the 
veil so that we may see something of its nature. The light we are 
permitted to see is centered upon the Risen Christ, and our hope is 
the hope of fellowship with him. . The crowning reward of the Chris- 
tian is expressed in the words of the beloved disciple: ““We know that 
when he is manifested, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is” (I John 3: 2). Philosophy says, ‘““We hope”’; the Christian Apos- 
tle dares to say, ‘““We know.”” The Resurrection is a star of hope to 
man who “thinks he was not made to die”’; it encourages the humblest 
believer to declare, ““My sun sets to rise again.” The deepest long- 
ings and hopes of men are best expressed by the poets. As Vachel 
Lindsay sings: 


Ah, when man’s dearest dies, ’tis then he goes 

To that old balm that heals the centuries’ woes. 
Then Christ’s wild cry in all the streets is rife:— 
“I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 


Once more, we must repeat, the Resurrection is the keystone of the 
arch. It is the answer to the longings and questionings of the human 
spirit as well as the support of the undying hope of the Christian. 


IV. NATURE AND SUPERNATURE 


A discussion of the Resurrection in this scientific age is emphati- 
cally a “Tract for the Times,” and brings up sharply the question 
whether there is any reality, or a reality of any importance, above and 
beyond what with some vagueness we call nature. Here we are in 
danger of being entangled in a war of words, because the terms na- 
ture and the supernatural are used in different meanings. But if we 
really believe that God raised up our Lord Jesus from the dead and 
gave him glory, and that Christ being raised from the dead dies no 
more, then the question is already settled. On any definition of na- 
ture there is a world of reality above it. Not yet, however, are we 
free from the ambivalence of language, for the word Resurrection is 
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itself used in a variety of meanings. Tertullian long ago complained 
that the Gnostics used the word in a subtle and distorted sense. 
With them resurrection only meant a rising from the grave of ig- 
norance to the attainment of knowledge, or the rise of the soul from 
the “sepulchre’”’ of the body at death (Resur. Carnis, 19). It is 
proper to use the words “resurrection,” or “risen,” in a figurative 
sense, but the metaphor in the New Testament is based upon the 
historical fact, not used as a substitute for it. It would be in the 
interests of clarity if the great word Resurrection when applied to 
Christ were used in the New Testament sense, meaning that the Lord 
rose with an identifiable body bearing the marks of the nails, but 
with a body changed and glorified in a way that we cannot describe 
in detail or even conceive. In the Pauline expression “spiritual 
body”’ justice should be done to both words, and neither the adjec- 
tive nor the noun be allowed to swallow up the other. 

The question of Nature and Supernature arises in many fields of 
inquiry, and the importance of the Resurrection is due to the fact 
that in each case it has a decisive answer to give. We have already 
noticed the answer it gives in the theologic-philosophic field of the- 
ism, but we must examine briefly its relation to the realms of natural 
science, of ethics, and of New Testament criticism. 

(1) The scientist will not get very far unless he is absorbed in his 
subject. He runs the danger, which is the danger of all specialists, 
of being so preoccupied with his own peculiar field that he fails to 
realize the importance of other fields of inquiry. In extreme cases 
he may deny that there is any real knowledge in any field but his own, 
or any legitimate methods of discovering truth except those which 
he himself employs. ‘The scientist may even forget himself, and for- 
get that without the initiative, knowledge, and reasoning powers of 
the scientist there would be no scientific facts discovered, and no sci- 
ence. Let us see how the matter stands. Psychologists of a certain 
school are heard to speak of “the vanishing self’ and declaring that 
the only reality to be studied is a “behaving organism.” The ques- 
tion is pertinent: At what point will the vanishing self recognize that 
it is vanishing? Or, when the self has vanished, will it know that it 
has vanished? ‘The point is that there can be no body of knowledge 
without a knower, and because the knower cannot be studied by lab- 
oratory methods or by the use of mathematical formulas is no reason 
for ignoring his existence. As A. E. Taylor says, “The determina- 
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tion to recognize no knowledge but ‘scientific’ knowledge has de- 
stroyed knowledge itself’ (Does God Exist? p. 32). 

The world of social relationships is as real as that studied by physi- 
cal science, and more important for our happiness. But the methods 
of the chemist and physicist cannot assure us even of the existence of 
our neighbors as beings of purposes and wills of their own. These 
methods, if they are the sole criteria of reality, would leave us ‘alone 
in a lonely world.” If man is the measure of all things, it must be 
man not simply as a scientific inquirer, but as a social and moral be- 
ing. There would be no environment if there was nobody to “en- 
viron” or surround, and we must remember that the social environ- 
ment is as important as the physical environment, and is to be studied 
by its own appropriate methods. The same is true of the spiritual 
environment. Spiritual things are not unreal because they are to 
be spiritually discerned. Natural science properly delimits its own 
field, and it has gained immense and well-deserved prestige by its 
achievements; but because a man knows a great deal about some 
things, is no reason for thinking that he knows everything about 
everything. 

Perhaps natural science, because it treats of another subject, can 
be neutral or agnostic about the existence of God, but it will be gen- 
erally agreed that it cannot deny his existence. But the advance of 
science in both the inorganic and the organic fields is not unfavorable 
to belief in God. It will scarcely be questioned that “‘anti-chance” 
(another name for purpose) has been winning out over chance in the 
study of the elements and compounds suitable to maintain life, when 
life arrives; and students of biology are not wanting who are free to 
confess that their religious faith is strengthened as their study ad- 
vances. 

The Resurrection has evidently an important and decisive word to 
say as to the relation of nature and supernature. Here is what cor- 
responds to an experimentum crucis. Here is plainly an act of al- 
mighty Power and Purpose, reversing the natural process of death 
and decay, and stronger than death, and yet intervening in the course 
of nature and the stream of history. If it be objected that this would 
break up the uniformity of nature, this is exactly what it claims to 
do. Christ is the “first fruits,” “the first-born from the dead’”’ (Col. 
1: 18). He broke the power of death which had reigned over men 
since their appearance on the earth. Observed uniformities in a lim- 
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ited induction cannot dictate what is possible to happen in the full- 
ness of time, for a redeeming purpose, and under radically different 
circumstances. Whether the Resurrection is a “violation” of the 
laws of nature is a matter of words, and is much the same question 
as whether I violate the law of gravitation when I lift my hand. Man 
in his freedom can manipulate the processes of nature to an indefinite 
extent without violating its laws, and it is not irreverent or unreason- 
able (by analogy and a fortiori) to attribute the same freedom to the 
Creator from whom alike man gets his freedom and nature its modes 
of action. Nature and supernature are united in the Passion and 
Resurrection of Christ, and no philosophy of the relation of the two 
can be final which leaves the Resurrection out of account. 

(2) Does the sense of moral obligation belong to nature or to super- 
nature? Unless conscience can be reduced to the level of social con- 
vention, expediency or inclination, we must agree with the dictum 
of Matthew Arnold: 


Know, man hath all that Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 


If conscience speaks in the imperative mood, often demanding that 
we resist inclination, that we defy social usage and do right in scorn 
of consequence, then quite plainly man as a moral being transcends 
nature. But the matter does not rest there. An inexorable demand 
points upward to an infinite Demander. The Ought of conscience, 
if it has any meaning, corresponds to an overarching moral order 
wider than man, and conscience may be defined as “a sovereign power 
throned within him through which the divine law finds a voice.” 
We are familiar with the thought of “moral man in an immoral so- 
ciety,” but if the Ought in man is not the reflection of an Js in ulti- 
mate Reality, we would have the anomaly of moral man in a non- 
moral universe. We are led to the conclusion that God transcends 
both nature and man, and are strengthened in this conclusion even 
by the opponents of an ethical monotheism. In an argument which 
reduces obligation to inclination, Mr. John Dewey practically con- 
cedes the point when he objects as strongly to Kant because he teaches 
the categorical imperative as he does to the supernaturalists them- 
selves (See The Partisan Review, Jan.-Feb., 1943). 

How then is the Resurrection related to this world of ethics? It 
does not repeal the moral law, but is rather an act of God to restore 
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a divinely intended moral order. It vindicates the righteousness of 
God. The Holy One was not allowed to see corruption; and sub- 
mission to the Cross was rewarded by ascent to the Throne. In the 
tragic days in which we live, it gives promise of the final triumph of 
righteousness. The voice of conscience can be obscured by ignor- 
ance, as when Saul of Tarsus thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth; it can be too often silenced 
by the clamor of self-interest. The Ressurrection was a voice from 
the majestic glory saying in unmistakable language, ““This is my Be- 
loved Son: hear ye him.” 

The death of Christ cannot be and does not need to be repeated. 
‘He has appeared once for all at the end of the age to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself.” But the power of his Resurrection lives on 
and registers itself in the experience of Christians, lifting them from 
the corruption of the world and raising them from the death of sin 
into a new life of moral renewal. To express the greatness of this 
power the Apostle compounds words and piles synonyms on syno- 
nyms. It is “the transcendent greatness [supereminens magnitudo, 
as Jerome’s Vulgate has it] of his power in us who believe, according 
to the energy of the might of his strength which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead” (Eph. 1: 19, 20). We are saved 
by his life. 

(3) Space forbids our going into detail in the relation of the Resur- 
rection to New Testament criticism. "We must content ourselves 
with a short catena of brief quotations bearing on the subject. 

First, a statement by Bishop Westcott, which can be verified by a 
study of the course of criticism: “If the Resurrection is admitted on 
other grounds to be a fact, no one will (I believe) question the gen- 
eral veracity of the Evangelists” (The Gospel of the Resurrection, 
4th ed., p. 160 n.). 

Canon Alan Richardson says: “Without the Sign of the Red Sea 
there would have been no Jahweh-religion, no Israel and no Old 
Testament; without the Sign of the Empty Tomb there would have 
been no Christian religion, no Church and no New Testament” (The 
Miracle-Stories of the Gospels, p. 4). 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor of The Hibbert Journal, after a fresh study 
of the New Testament, with “untinted glasses” he says, concludes: 
“The whole of the New Testament seemed to me to be covered, ex- 
plained and held together by the saying ‘if Christ be not risen from 
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the dead, then is our preaching vain’”’ (The Confession of an Octo- 
genarian, p. 229). 

Karl Barth says in his Credo: “The Resurrexit tertia die stands in 
the center of the witness of the New Testament in such a way that 
one can say: this witness stands or falls with this affirmation” (p. 154). 

The words of Dr. H. B. Swete may be taken as the text of our argu- 
ment: “The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the keystone of the Chris- 
tian hope. ‘Take it away, and the arch will collapse, and all that it 
supports be reduced to ruin” (The Life of the World to Come, p. 14). 

The state of the questions raised may be summarized in a few 
words. Science fairly interpreted allows room for the Resurrection, 
and does not preclude its possibility. The moral condition and needs 
of man, taken in relation to the redeeming purpose of God, makes 
the Resurrection probable. The historical evidence is sufficient in 
weight and of such a character as to satisfy the mind and heart of man 
of its certain occurrence. The spiritual experience of those who ac- 
cept it, described by Paul as the earnest of the Spirit, or the mystery 
hid from ages and generations, “Christ in you, the hope of glory,” 
ratify and confirm its truth. 

With the pathos of a lost cause, Matthew Arnold describes in his 
“Dover Beach” the ebbing of the tide of faith which was once at the 
full: 


But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


A theologian of the last generation, whose home in early and later 
life was by the sea, Dr. Francis L. Patton, made use of a similar fig- 
ure. He described “The wave of faith: its crepitant recession, its 
thundering rebound.” Our study of the Resurrection, with its im- 
portance in the thought of the day and its dominance in many fields 
of inquiry, has encouraged us to hope that the tide is turning. Per- 
haps, please God, it has already turned. 
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LAST THINGS FIRST THINGS 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF C.S. LEWIS* 
By CHAD WALSH 


Judgment, or the non-atomic End of the World requires pa- 

tience. ‘The wise investigator will concentrate on the gospel 
halls in the humbler parts of the city. In time, if he visits enough 
of them, he will be present when a preacher proclaims the Second 
Coming of Christ and the sorting out of the sheep from the goats. 

Only on rare and picturesque occasions do the newspapers men- 
tion eschatology—which once ranked with Christology and ecclesi- 
ology as one of the seven main branches of theology. And when 
they run a headline the word “eschatology” is not employed. ‘They 
report that the Rev. So-and-So of some obscure sect has reread the 
Book of Revelation or studied the mathematics of the Pyramids to 
discover that the end of the world will come at midnight of a speci- 
fied day. After the appointed day a brief human interest story de- 
scribes the disappointment of the faithful few as they knelt in their 
white sheets waiting for the end that refused to come. Meanwhile, 
the solid and reasonably permanent world continues with its daily 
business. 

It is not that orthodox theology—Protestant or Catholic—has aban- 
doned eschatology. It has embalmed it. The Nicene Creed says 
that “Jesus Christ . . . shall come again, with glory, to judge both 
the quick and the dead,” and adds, “I look for the Resurrection of 
the dead: And the Life of the world to come. Amen.” But the 
“Amen” conveniently embraces a few million years during which 
the believer casually assumes that the catastrophic end of history is 
unlikely. In the same way, a scientist who knows all about the Sec- 
ond Law of Thermodynamics does not tremble with fear of freezing 
to death tomorrow. 

Modernist Christianity has gone a step further. It gets rid alto- 
gether of the Second Coming and its attendant events. The King- 


‘To hear a sermon on the Resurrection of the Body, the Final 


* Based on a chapter from the book by Chad Walsh, C. S. Lewis: Apostle to the Skeptics, 
to be published in May, 1949, by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
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dom of God becomes gradual Progress: an inching along toward a so- 
cial millennium. Or else it is a purely “‘spiritual thing,”’ and already 
exists in the hearts of the faithful. 

More than forty years ago Albert Schweitzer, in The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, proved that whatever else Jesus may have been 
he was not a nineteenth century liberal. He had never heard of 
inevitable progress. His thinking and teachings were in the frame- 
work of first-century Jewish eschatology—the science of “last things.” 
Schweitzer went so far as to argue that Christ expected the end of 
the familiar world and its transformation into a supernatural new 
world within his own lifetime. 

In his later book, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, Schweitzer 
portrays Paul not as the man who perversely complicated and spoiled 
the simple gospel of Jesus, but as a disciple who developed his Mas- 
ter’s teachings with logic and consistency. To Paul, the supernatu- 
ral transformation of the world had already begun. It began with 
the Resurrection of Christ. Step by step, the process will be com- 
pleted. 

So much for the four viewpoints: orthodox theology, which pushes 
the event off into a comfortably remote future; the gospel hall, prone 
to set a deadline; Modernist Christianity, explaining away or re- 
interpreting the “hard sayings’’ of Christ and Paul; and Schweitzer’s 
theory, which is simply that Christ accepted the “world-view” of his 
time and mistakingly looked for the end of the world. 

- If C. S. Lewis must be classified he belongs—as always—with the 
orthodox. But what for them is a remote eventuality becomes in 
his books a poetically vivid certainty. He sees the culminating event 
as powerfully as any tabernacle evangelist but he attempts no time- 
tables. 

In The Case for Christianity he puts eschatology in a position of 
climax—the last paragraph of the book. He pictures God as plan- 
ning an “invasion” of the earth, but meanwhile holding off to give 
people time to choose sides. "When God invades— * 


. it’s the end of the world. When the author walks on to the 
stage the play’s over. God’s going to invade, all right: but what’s 
the good of saying you’re on His side then, when you see the whole 
natural universe melting away like a dream and something else— 
something it never entered your head to conceive—comes crashing 


1P.56. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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in; something so beautiful to some of us and so terrible to others 
that none of us will have any choice left. 

Here there is a hint that the literal meaning of eschatology—‘‘last 
things’’—tells only half the story, and the less important half. Freed 
from the bonds of plain exposition, Lewis turns his imagination loose 
in his interplanetary trilogy. The second of the novels, Perelandra, 
reports Ransom’s conversation with Tor, the Adam of Venus, as 
Ransom prepares for his return journey to the earth. Far from be- 
ing the end, God’s intervention will be the real beginning of human 
history, Tor explains. Already the supernatural invasion is being 
planned. The inhabitants of the uncorrupted planets, together with 
many men who once lived on the earth, will join forces with Maleldil 
(God) himself in the assault against the evil powers that hold “the 
Silent Planet” in servitude. As Maleldil and his host draw near the 
earth, the evil things will show themselves in all nakedness; plagues 
and horrors will cover the land and sea. But in the end Maleldil will 
conquer, and the earth will be received back into the comity of un- 
corrupted planets and its true name will be heard again. 

Ransom, still bewildered, says,? ““What you call the beginning we 
are accustomed to call the Last Things.” 

“I do not call it the beginning,” Tor answers. “It is but the wip- 
ing out of a false start in order that the world may then begin.” 

Thus forewarned, the reader of the third novel, That Hideous 
Strength, braces himself for the end—and beginning—of the world. 
Chapter by chapter he sees good and evil becoming more distinct as 
though two chemicals in a compound were being separated. 

One reads on, expecting Christ to appear on clouds of glory and 
the dead to rise from their graves. But the expectation is disap- 
pointed. Lewis, daring as he is in depicting the undepictable, draws 
back. And Ransom, before leaving for Perelandra (Venus) to dwell 
with Elijah and King Arthur, warns his disciples that the forces of 
evil have suffered one defeat but will strike back again before the 
end. 

The eschatological note in Lewis's books has been growing more 
urgent. I believe it is totally absent in The Pilgrim’s Regress. It 
becomes steadily more important as the three novels go along. His 
recent book—Miracles—stresses it most of all. 

Many of the miracles of the New Testament are here presented as 


2P. 227. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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foreshadowings and samples of things to come. When Christ raised 
Lazarus from the dead he did something that nature never does: he 
restored the past by reversing time. But this miracle was a modest 
one. Lazarus came back to life, but was the same Lazarus. A more 
striking example of what Lewis calls the ‘“‘miracles of the New Crea- 
tion” is afforded by Christ’s walking on the water. At first it looks 
as though the thing is going to spread: Peter steps out on the waves 
and takes a few steps. But his faith fails him and he sinks. Fora 
brief moment, a new relationship between spirit and matter has ex- 
isted—matter the obedient servant of spirit—but the time is not ready 
for it. The episode is merely a foretaste of what will be a common- 
place in the ultimate future. 

The most striking miracles of the New Creation are the Trans- 
figuration, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. In language curi- 
ously like that of Schweitzer, Lewis says of the Resurrection: ° 


The New Testament writers speak as if Christ’s achievement in ris- 
ing from the dead was the first event of its kind in the whole history 
of the universe. He is the “first fruits,” the “pioneer of life.” He 
has forced open a door that has been locked since the death of the 
first man. He has met, fought, and beaten the King of Death. Ev- 
erything is different because He has done so. This is the beginning 
of the New Creation: a new chapter in cosmic history has opened. 


In paragraph after paragraph Lewis attacks the “spiritualizers”’ 
who regard Christ’s Resurrection as evidence for a purely spiritual, 
bodiless immortality in a mystical Heaven. Abrupting recalling one 
strange passage in the New Testament, he asks,* “If the truth is that 
after death there comes a negatively spiritual life, an eternity of mys- 
tical experience, what more misleading way of communicating it 
could possibly be found than the appearance of a human form which 
eats boiled fish?” 

The body of the risen Christ can be touched and seen, but in some 
indescribable way it is different. On three occasions the disciples do 
not immediately recognize their Master. What has happened to 
Christ defies the usual categories of thought. He has died, and come 
back to life; his new life is not purely “spiritual,” nor is it completely 
a part of the old order of Nature. It is more as though he is already 
living in a New Nature, which partly interlocks with the old. 


8 P. 173. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 
*P.176. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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Lewis points out that we are prepared to believe in a reality with 
one floor (nature) or in a reality with two floors (nature and the 
supernatural). But our habits of thought rebel against a picture 
of reality that would make it a skyscraper, with many floors between 
nature as we know it and the unconditioned Absolute of God. And 
what the appearance of the risen Christ suggests is the existence of 
at least one intermediate floor. 

When the new nature comes into complete existence it will have 
points in common with the old nature, but will be different in at 
least one particular: the schism of matter and spirit (revealed today, 
according to Lewis, by our delight in dirty jokes and our fear of 
corpses) will be healed. Matter will obey spirit and be the better 
for it. 

The Problem of Pain contains a “myth” (in the Socratic sense of 
what may have been historical fact) about the earliest men before the 
Fall. Lewis pictures them as having control over their organic proc- 
esses. ‘They could decide when they wanted to be hungry; perhaps 
even when they wanted to die. Having complete control over them- 
selves, they held command over the animals. ‘There was no schism 
of nature and spirit, no schism between man and beast. 

Christ, to Lewis—as to orthodox Christianity—is the “new Adam,” 
through whom humanity is to be restored to its original harmony 
with God. The final restoration will mean that man will once 
again have the same command over nature that Lewis attributes to 
the first men. 

From all this it appears that Lewis’s eschatology is not a simple 
affair. It involves “the end of the world,” but that end is the real 
beginning. It will bring about a transformed Nature, heal schisms. 
and mark the culmination of the constantly increasing distinctness of 
good and evil. 

Of all the great Christian teachers, perhaps the Apostle Paul would 
feel most at home on reading Lewis’s books. And like Paul, Lewis 
in Miracles hastens to warn his readers that theorizing about eventual 
glories must not turn their thoughts from the everyday virtues. “I 
most fully allow that it is of more importance for you or me to-day to 
refrain from one sneer or to extend one charitable thought to an 
enemy than to know all that angels and archangels know about the 
mysteries of the New Creation.” ° 


5P. 193. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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There he might have left it, but Lewis—almost as much as G. K. 
Chesterton—dwells on the paradoxes of Christianity. “I will not 
admit,” he says,° ‘‘that the things we have been discussing the last few 
pages are of no importance for the practice of the Christian life. For 
I suspect that our conception of Heaven as merely a state of mind is 
not unconnected with the fact that the specifically Christian virtue of 
Hope has in our time grown so languid. Where our fathers, peering 
into the future, saw gleams of gold, we see only the mist, white, fea- 
tureless, cold and never moving.” 

What sets Lewis apart as a non-conformist, even among most Chris- 
tians, is the vividness of the gold in his religious imagination. And 
he has the ability to put it on paper. 


6P. 194. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 





THE VALIDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
VIEW OF LIFE AND HISTORY ~* 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


I 


HE Christian Gospel as the final answer to the problems of 

both individual life and man’s total history is not proved to 

be true by rational analysis. Its acceptance is an achievement 
of faith, being an apprehension of truth beyond the limits of reason. 
Such faith must be grounded in repentance; for it presupposes a con- 
trite recognition of the elements of pretension and false completion 
in all forms of human virtue, knowledge and achievement. It is a 
gift of grace because neither the faith nor the repentance required for 
the knowledge of the true God, revealed in the Cross and the resur- 
rection, can be attained by taking thought. The self must lose itself 
to find itself in faith and repentance; but it does not find itself unless 
it be apprehended from beyond itself.* 

The love of Christ thus always stands in a double relation to the 
strivings and achievements, the virtues and wisdoms of history. In- 
sofar as they represent developments of the goodness of creation it is 
their fulfillment. Insofar as they represent false completions which 
embody the pride and the power of individuals and nations, of civi- 
lizations and cultures, it is their contradiction. 

The truth of the Gospel is not subject to simple rational validation 
because it stands beyond the ambiguities of human existence; and it 
negates both the complacency which denies these ambiguities; and 
the despair which results when they become fully known and destroy 
the sense of a meaningful life. 

Nevertheless, a limited rational validation of the truth of the Gos- 
pel is possible. It consists of a negative and a positive approach to 
the relation of the truth of the Gospel to other forms of truth, and 

* Based on a chapter from the book by Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History, to be pub- 
lished shortly by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

1 Philippians 3: 12: “Not as though I have already attained, either were already perfect; 


but I follow after if that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.” 
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of the goodness of perfect love to historic forms of virtue. Nega- 
tively the Gospel must and can be validated by exploring the limits 
of historic forms of wisdom and virtue. Positively it is validated 
when the truth of faith is correlated with all truths which may be 
known by scientific and philosophical disciplines and proves itself 
a resource for co-ordinating them into a deeper and wider system of 
coherence. 

The negative task of exploring the limits of human knowledge and 
the fragmentary character of all forms of human virtue is a procedure 
not unrelated to the experience of repentance. St. Paul distin- 
guishes between the “foolishness of God,” as revealed in the absurdity 
of the Cross, and the “wisdom of the world.” The foolishness of 
God is recognized as an ultimate wisdom in comparison with the 
wisdom of the world. The defect of the latter wisdom is “that it 
knew not God” (I Cor. 1: 21). The failure of the wisdom of the 
world to discern the final source and end of life is due on the one 
hand to the fact that it seeks God too simply as the truth which sup- 
plements historic truth but does not stand in contradiction to it; 
which completes human virtue but does not judge it; and which 
guarantees some historic form of justice and does not anticipate its 
doom. On the other hand the wisdom of the world may be so im- 
pressed by the fragmentary character of human virtue and knowledge 
and so overpowered by the tragedies and antinomies of life that it 
sinks into despair, finding no meaning in life and history at all. 

These two alternative forms of the “wisdom of the world” may 
be most simply defined as idolatry and atheism; and their fruits may 
be termed complacency and despair. Consistent atheism is rare. 
Most forms of ostensible atheism are merely protests against some 
traditional or conventional conception of the divine. They usually 
contain some implicit or even explicit conception of the divine in 
the sense that they have a system of coherence with an implicit or 
explicit center and source which is not explained but is the principle 
of explanation. Their god may be “nature” or “reason” or some 
particular natural or historical vitality. Thus the “god” of Marxism 
is obviously the dialectical process, in terms of which the coherences 
of both nature and history are explained. These implicit “gods” of 
explicit atheism place most atheistic systems in the category of idol- 
atry, of the worship of false gods, rather than the denial of God. The 
gods are “‘false’”’ if they make some inadequate principle of coherence 
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into the center of meaning. The worship of false gods may lead to 
a hidden despair, rather than complacency, when the interpretation 
of life, involved in the worship, excludes a true dimension of life 
from the system of meaning. A consistent naturalism, for instance, 
which requires that man should adjust himself to the system of na- 
ture as the ultimate norm of his existence, excludes the profoundest 
dimension of human personality from the structure of meaning. 

Idolatry is more general than consistent atheism partly because it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to live without presupposing some sys- 
tem of order and coherence which gives significance to one’s life and 
actions. Furthermore, the idolatrous worship is usually some ver- 
sion of self-worship, either exalting mankind as such as an object of 
worship or (in more flagrant forms) exalting some historical vitality 
or achievement related to a particular tribe, nation or culture into 
the place of God, by making it the source, center and end of the 
meaning of life. 

Idolatrous schemes of meaning are more widespread than consist- 
ent atheism also because there are always provisional and tentative 
structures of meaning in nature, life, and history which seem for the 
moment to be ultimate, if not probed too deeply. The relation of a 
person to his family may answer the problem of meaning so long as 
no great family loss or disruption disturbs this little island of coher- 
ence. In the same manner the stability of a nation or a culture may 
make the national life or the cultural structure appear to be the 
' source and the end of existence. It is when these seemingly “eter- 
nal” values are shaken that life is threatened with despair or is chal- 
_ lenged to a profounder consideration of the meaning of life. Thus 
periods of social and political catastrophe, when idols fall, may lead 
/ men dimly to sense an ultimate Majesty “who bringeth princes to 
| nothing and maketh the judges of the earth as vanity” (Isa. 40: 23). 
_ They may, on the other hand, also prompt men to the despairing 
' conclusion that life has no meaning. 
| Biblical faith clearly recognizes complacency and despair as the 
two alternative fruits of the “wisdom of this world.” “They that 
| sleep sleep in the night; and they that be drunken are drunken in 
| the night,” according to I Thessalonians 5: 7. “Let us, who are of 
_ the day, be sober.” The complacency of sleep and the drunkenness 

of hysteria are regarded as the two enemies of, or alternatives to, 
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faith. They are, however, not equal enemies. Any consistent con- 
fidence in human virtue or wisdom makes faith irrelevant. A de- 
struction of such confidence makes faith possible, but not necessary. 

The preference which Christ has for the “sick” as against those 
“who are whole” and his ironic remark that the latter “have no need 
of a physician” (Matt. 9: 12) is a perfect expression of the fact that 
despair has a greater affinity with repentance than complacency has 
with faith. Of course, despair is not identical with the repentance 
which issues in faith. It is not possible to convince men rationally 
of the truth of the Christian Gospel by analyzing the limits of human 
knowledge and virtues. The rational analysis may not penetrate 
through the armor of complacency; and when it does it may inflict 
a mortal wound. ‘There always remains a mystery of grace in true 
faith which is not subject to manipulation. It is nevertheless im- 
portant from the standpoint of faith to puncture the idolatrous pre- 
tensions of cultures and to appreciate the significance of the periodic 
moods of despair into which moralism, legalism, rationalism, and 
every other form of complacency fall. ‘These moods of despair may 
be more dangerous to the ordinary stabilities of life than compla- 
cency. Self-righteous Pharisees may have a superficial sanity, su- 
perior to the inner confusion of “publicans and harlots.”” Civiliza- 
tions and cultures which are too sure of themselves may distill a 
measure of stability from their self-confidence. But ultimately they 
hasten their destruction by being too sure of themselves; and the 
promise that the “halt and the blind,” the “‘publicans and harlots,” 
will enter the kingdom of God more easily than these who are whole, 
or who wrongly regard themselves as whole (Matt. 9: 10-12), cor- 
rectly estimates the therapeutic value of the recognition of the sick- 
ness in which all human life is involved. 

The note of pessimism is always subordinate to the mood of opti- 
mism in the wisdom of the world; but it usually contains a profundity 
(not mixed with perverse elements) which establishes its superiority 

2 Pascal’s analysis of the two alternatives is the most searching in Christian literature. 
“Without this divine knowledge,” he declares, “what could men do but either become elated 
by the inner feeling of their past greatness which still remains with them, or become despond- 
ent at the sight of their present weakness? . . . Some considering nature as incorrupt and 
others as incurable, they could not escape either pride or sloth, the two sources of all vice. 
. . . For if they knew the excellence of man they were ignorant of his corruption; so that 
they easily avoided sloth but fell into pride. And if they recognized the infirmity of nature, 
they were ignorant of his dignity; so that they could easily avoid vanity but it was to fall into F 
despair. . . . The Christian religion alone has been able to cure these two vices, not by ex- 


pelling one through means of the other, but by expelling both according to the simplicity of F 
the Gospel.” Pensées, 435. ; 
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over the more popular optimism. Thus the classical age expressed 
its confidence in the possibility of establishing justice or of escaping 
from historical ambiguities through reason. But the Greek drama- 
tists, who recognized that there are tragic antinomies in life which 
cannot be brought into a simple rational harmony, were closer to the 
ultimate truth about life than the philosophers. The historian 
Herodotus blurts out the truth which classical philosophy and history 
usually evaded. “Of all the sorrows which inflict mankind,” he de- 
clares, “the bitterest is this, that one should have consciousness of 
much but control over nothing.” * Herodotus’ conviction is typical 
of the insights which emerge periodically to disturb the complacency 
of human self-esteem. 

In the history of modern culture, the romantic tradition has been 
the chief bearer of disillusionment about the virtue or the wisdom 
of man or about the stability of human institutions. We have previ- 
ously noted that modern naturalism, which seeks to understand man 
from the standpoint of his relation to nature might be expected logi- 
cally to issue in disillusionment, since it emphasizes the natural con- 
tingencies which condition all forms of human culture, and since it 
can offer no basis of meaning for those dimensions of human existence 
which transcend the system of nature. Actually, however, the main 
stream of modern naturalism generates complacency, rather than de- 
spair. It does this by creating a very non-naturalistic confidence in 
the perfectability of human reason and virtue. 

Death, as the final evidence of the ambiguity of the human situa- 
tion, is usually evaded in naturalism by the promise of social immor- 
tality. “Within the flickering inconsequential acts of separate selves 
dwells a sense of the whole,” declares John Dewey, “which claims and 
dignifies them. In its presence we put off mortality and live in the 
universal. The life of the community in which we live and have our 
being is the fit symbol of this relationship. The acts in which we 
express our perception of ties which bind us to others are its only rites 
and ceremonies.” * Since men live in particular communities, whose 
existence is even more contingent than that of the individuals who 
are able to survey their relations to them, this is a rather inadequate 
triumph over life’s ambiguity. It is perilously similar to Hitler’s 
dictum: “It is not necessary that any of us should live. It is only nec- 
essary that Germany should live.” On a lower plane of evasion is 


8 Herodotus, Ix. 16. 
4 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 332. 
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modern bourgeois culture’s effort to rob death of its sting by the per- 
fection of appointments for coffin, grave, and cemetery in funeral 
rites.° 

Modern culture has remained offically as optimistic as was classical 
culture, for reasons we have previously considered. The subordi- 
nate romantic stream of thought, on the other hand, usually moves 
on the boundary of despair. Ernest Hemingway is the only modern 
American novelist who deals with the problem of death basically. In 
typically romantic fashion he tries to rob death of its sting partly by 
a robust affirmation of vitality in defiance of death and partly by 
the suggestion that love between a man and a woman creates a death- 
less realm of meaning. But this suggestion is only tentative. In 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms death casts its shadow upon this bit 
of eternity and draws the despairing cry from Hemingway’s heroine, 
Catherine, that life is ‘‘just a dirty trick.”’ 

The profoundest expression of romantic despair in modern history 
was Nietzsche’s revolt against the complacency of a liberal and Chris- 
tian culture. Nietsche sought to restore the classical cyclical concept 
of history, bound to the endless recurrences of nature, where “‘every- 
thing goeth, everything dieth and everything returneth.”’ ° 

It is significant, however, that ages of Christian and modern histori- 
cal consciousness in the background of Nietzsche’s thought made it 
quite impossible for him to recapture the equanimity of the Greeks 
in the contemplation of the endless cycles of history. His sense of 
the vital unity of human personality made a simple separation be- 
tween human reason and the vitalities of life impossible. His sense 
of the spiritual dimension of this vitality made all simple naturalistic 
solutions equally unavailable. His solution was to exploit the eter- 
nal dimension, the absolute meaning of every moment in defiance of 
history’s cycles. ‘This, however, is my blessing,” he declared, “to 
stand above everything as its own heaven.” ’ 

He regarded this as a profound affirmation of life and himself as a 
“‘yea-sayer.” But the note of despair in this too robust titanism is 
apparent in his final formula for the assertion of human freedom. 
Man asserts his true freedom, according to Nietzsche, by removing 
‘ 8 For a malicious satire of this aspect of modern culture see Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved 

nes. 


6 Thus Spake Zarathustra, English translation, p. 245. 
7 Ibid., p. 200. 
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death from the realm of necessity to the realm of decision and desir- 
ing consciously the fate which nature has in store for us.* 

The perverse note in Nietzsche’s thought has been a constant topic 
of sermon and essay. If modern Nazism may be regarded (though 
not altogether justly) as the final fruit of his moral cynicism and pes- 
simism, it would prove very nicely that despair does not necessarily 
isssue in repentance and newness of life but rather that, in the words 
of St. Paul, “the sorrow of the world worketh death” (II Cor. 7: 10). 

It is nevertheless important to be mindful of the profundity of this 
despair as compared with the more dominant note of optimism in 
modern rationalism. Nietzsche is both more perverse and more pro- 
found than Kant, for instance, in his most optimistic moods: “We 
may reasonably say that the kingdom of God is come on earth,” de- 
clares Kant, “as soon as ever the principle has taken root generally in 
the public mind that the creeds of the church have gradually to pass 
into the universal religion of reason, and so into a moral, that is, a 
Divine community on earth; although the establishment of such a 
community may still be infinitely remote from us. For this princi- 
ple, because it contains the motive-force of a continual approach to 
perfection, is like a seed which grows up, and scatters other seed such 
as itself; and it bears within it invisibly the whole fabric which will 
one day illuminate and rule the world. Truth and goodness have 
their basis in the natural disposition of every human being, both in 
his reason and in his heart. And because of this affinity with the 
moral nature of rational beings, truth and goodness will not fai] to 
spread in every direction. Hindrances arising from political and 
social causes, which may from time to time interfere with this expan- 

§ The inability of a culture which embodies a sense of the meaning of historic existence 
to return simply to a classical view without replacing classical equanimity with despair, is 
illustrated in an age previous to our own, in the view of life <i history expressed in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Koheleth, the “gentle cynic” who is the author of this book, expresses 
a view of life drawn from Hellenism, in an Hebraic culture during a period when the dis- 
appointment over unrealized Messianic hopes filled it with great perplexity. Koheleth inter- 
prets history in terms of the classical concept of recurrence: “One generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh: but the earth abideth for ever. . .. The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done; and there 
is no new thing under the sun” (Ecclesiastes 1: 4, 9). 

But this Hellenized Hebrew author is unable to achieve the equanimity which the classi- 
cal age exhibited in contemplating the recurrences of history. Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics 
felt that the meaning of life was fulfilled in the life of reason, above the change and decay of 
nature and history. But the Hebraic author does not have this assurance. He tries bravely 
to rise to the Greek confidence in the immorality of wisdom; but he is finally forced to the 
conclusion that the wise man dies as the stupid man. This conclusion leaves him only the 
alternative of clinging desperately to physical existence: “A living dog is better than a dead 
lion” (Ecclesiastes 9: 4). The moral despair in this solution is obvious. 


There is manifestly no possibility of return from a culture which embodies the sense of a 
meaningful history to one which equates history with nature. 
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sion, serve rather to draw closer the union of hearts in the good. For 
the good, when once it has been clearly perceived, never abandons the 
mind. 


“This, then, though invisible to the human eye, is the constantly 
progressive operation of the good principle. It works towards erect- 
ing in the human race, as a community under moral laws, a power 
and a kingdom which shall maintain the victory over evil, and secure 
to the world under its dominion an eternal peace.” ° 


Kant is not always as consistently optimistic. ‘These words do not 
measure his ability, revealed in other writings, to measure the limits 
of human reason or virtue. They do betray those elements in his 
thought, bequeathed to him by the Enlightenment, and are expres- 
sive of the Enlightenment’s complacency. 


II 


We have previously noted that the primary root of modern com- 
placency is to be found in the belief that historical development in- 
sures man’s triumph over whatever is fragmentary, tragic, and contra- 
dictory in human experience. A Christian (Quaker) version of this 


faith states the modern creed exactly: “Quietly underneath the ice- 
berg of corruption, which causes false pessimism, the warm waves of 
Christian progress are doing their work; and soon it will topple over. 
. . . Our scepticism results from the fact that we expect immediate 
results and are not willing to abide the process of nature.” *° 

Though the complacency is drawn primarily from the idea of prog- 
ress, it has been enhanced by the characteristic circumstances of a 
bourgeois civilization. This civilization, in the period of its expan- 
sion, was able to obscure the conflict of interest and passion which ex- 
presses itself in even the most ordered community and in even the 
most delicate equilibrium of power between the nations. The pre- 
dominance of economic power, which operates covertly rather than 
overtly, gave rise to the illusion that human relations are, or will soon 
become, a meeting of mind with mind, in which no appeal to force 
will be necessary. The fragmentary and contradictory aspects of hu- 
man culture and civilization were partly veiled; and insofar as they 
were apparent, historic development was expected to overcome them. 


® Religion Within the Limits of Pure Reason, Book III, Section 7. 

10 Isaac Sharpless, Quakerism in Politics, p. 97. The identification of “Christian p , 
with “process of nature” is an illuminating confession of the capitulation of Christian thought 
to the modern creed. 
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Modern complacency was supported, in short, not only by a creed of 
progress, but by momentary historic circumstances which gave the 
creed a special plausibility. 

That is why the more tragic contemporary historical facts are 
beginning to undermine this complacency. The hidden despair, 
which is never absent from complacency, is beginning to reveal itself. 
One development in modern culture adds a special depth of pathos 
to our situation; for the most obvious challenge to the complacency 
of our culture, Marxism, has become the source of a new and more 
fanatic complacency. The Marxist dialectic challenged the confi- 
dence of Hegelian rationalism in the power of reason. It saw that 
reason may be an instrument of interest and passion. But unfortu- 
nately it transmuted this discovery into a mere weapon of social and 
political conflict by attributing an ideological taint to the moral and 
social ideals of every group except the proletariat. The pretension 
that one group in human society is free of sin, naturally became the 
source of new and terrible fanaticisms. Marxism also challenged the 
bourgeois confidence in the virtue and stability of a democratic soci- 
ety. It discerned the social conflicts of society where bourgeois ideal- 
ists saw nothing but a harmony of social interests. It predicted the 
doom of a civilization, when liberal society hoped to achieve ever 
wider and more perfect forms of social justice. Marxism became a 
new religion, to wl.ich not only industrial workers but a vast section 
of the intellectual classes repaired when the pretensions of a bour- 
geois culture were shaken by the realities of history. However, 
Marxism did not challenge the moral complacency of modern cul- 
ture, essentially. It only substituted new illusions for discredited 
ones. It has therefore been more fruitful of a demonic idolatry than 
the liberal culture. It sacrificed one great source of virtue, possessed 
by the liberal culture: the latter’s provisional recognition of the con- 
tingent and conditioned character of all forms of historic virtue. 
This relativism of the liberal culture is the source of the democratic 
virtue of tolerance. It may be superior not only to Marxism but to 
forms of the Christian faith which encourage a too simple identifica- 
tion of the goodness of Christ with whatever social value to which an 
ecclesiastical institution or a devout believer may be committed. 

The Marxist misapplication of the discovery of the sinful taint in 
human knowledge and virtue leaves this problem still unsolved. 
The liberal culture tries to avoid disillusionment by regarding the 
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ideological taint in human knowledge and virtue as the consequence 
of finite perspectives which may be progressively eliminated by a 
more and more astute sociology of knowledge.** ‘The theory unfor- 
tunately leaves one important aspect of the process of rationalization 
out of account. Men are inclined to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason, not only unwittingly but wittingly. Ideology is a com- 
pound of ignorance and dishonesty. ‘The dishonest element in it, 
the tendency of men to justify self-interest by making it appear identi- 
cal with the common good, is an expression of the person, and not of 
the mind. It betrays a corrupted will, which is a mystery with which 
rationalism does not deal. Insofar as Freud does deal with the prob- 
lem, at least in individual life, he arrives at morally cynical conclu- 
sions, thus moving toward the abyss of despair.’ 

The complacency of the liberal culture is most unshaken in Amer- 
ica, where the social and political situation, which supported it, still 
bears some semblance to the stability of previous centuries. The 
opulence of American life and the dominant position of American 
power in the world create the illusion of a social stability which the 
total world situation belies. The absence of overt social conflict per- 
mits sentimental versions of social harmony and stability to arise, 
which are overtly refuted only by the fears and hatreds of racial an- 
tagonisms. The fragmentary and contradictory character of human 
virtues and ideals is recognized; but the abyss of meaninglessness is 
avoided by the confidence that a critical analysis of all historic politi- 
cal and moral positions will gradually establish the universal truth. 

In Europe the movement from complacency to despair may be seen 
much more clearly than in America. ‘The rise of Nazism in the past 
decades was, in one of its aspects, the growth of a demonic religion out 
of the soil of despair. Politically men were willing to entertain the 
perils of tyranny in order to avoid the dangers of anarchy; and spir- 
itually they were ready to worship race, nation or power as god in 
order to avoid the abyss of meaninglessness. 

The military defeat of this political religion has not altered the 
spiritual situation of modern culture essentially. The rise of French 
existentialism is another manifestation of the same despair. There 
are fortunately no immediate political perils in this expression of de- 


11 As, for instance, in Karl Mannheim’s effort to overcome ideology by ferreting out the 
various bases of ideology. He hopes to lay the foundation for a rational politics by a ra- 
tional purge of the irrational elements in moral and political ideals. See inter alia his Ide- 
ology and Utopia and Man and Society. 

13 Cf. Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents. 
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spair; for it contains no effort to escape from the contingent character 
of the human situation by the worship of false gods. It is, in fact, a 
remarkably consistent effort to remain within the abyss of despair and 
to abjure the obvious idolatries which seem to offer an escape. Ex- 
istentialism recognizes that life and history are not as coherent ration- 
ally as the liberal culture assumed. It also knows that moral ideals 
are contingent and fragmentary. Lacking a faith which sees a higher 
coherence beyond the immediate incoherences, it seeks nevertheless 
to assert the meaning of the present moment and the present experi- 
ence in defiance of the chaos of existence. Its islands of meaning in 
the sea of meaninglessness are, however, tiny and periodically inun- 
dated. Existentialism is a desperate affirmation of meaning within 
the framework of despair. It is a very accurate index of the spiritual 
crisis in contemporary culture. 

Perhaps a more perfect example of the movement from compla- 
cency to despair in modern culture can be found in the thought of a 
typical liberal optimist. H.G. Wells was, in some respects, the most 
representative evolutionary idealist of the past degeneration. After 
the first world war his Outline of History expressed the characteristic 
hope of our culture. The forces and processes of history were, ac- 
cording to his conviction, moving toward a universal community, 
democratically organized. By 1933 when his Shape of Things to 
Come was published, a note of desperation became apparent in his 
optimism. He saw no possibility of overcoming the fragmentary, 
parochial, and contingent elements in the various human cultures ex- 
cept by a desperate expedient. Modern technicians, symbolized by 
a group of conspirational aviators, would establish a world authority, 
sufficiently powerful to dictate the standards of universal truth which 
would inform an educational program for the whole of mankind. 
This educational program would ultimately create the universal 
mind and the comprehensive culture, essential for the stability of the 
universal community. The movement of his thought from democ- 
racy to tyranny is evidence of his desperation. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Wells’ desperate optimism had finally 
degenerated to complete despair. He wrote: “A frightful queerness 
has come into life. Hitherto events have been held together by a 
certain logical consistency as the heavenly bodies have been held to- 
gether by the golden cord of gravitation. Now it is as if the cord had 
vanished and everything is driven anyhow, anywhere at a steadily 
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increasing velocity. . . . The writer is convinced that there is no 
way out, or around, or through the impasse. It is the end.” * 

The despair which follows upon complacency could not be more 
consistently or tragically expressed. ‘The spiritual pilgrimage of Mr. 
Wells is an almost perfect record in miniature of the spiritual pil- 
grimage of our age, though in its totality it will not reveal so neat a 
pattern. Yet the general movement in our days is from complacency 
to despair. The Christian faith which “is perplexed, but not in de- 
spair” (II Cor. 4: 8), seemed completely irrevelant to a culture which 
had no perplexities. It has become relevant, though not necessarily 
acceptable, to a generation which has moved from faith without per- 
plexity to despair. It is, in any event, the apprehension of a wisdom 
which makes sense out of life on a different level than the worldly wis- 
dom which either makes sense out of life too simply or which can find 
no sense in life at all. 

The wisdom which leads to complacency seeks both to overcome 
the ambiguity of human existence by the power of reason and to deny 
the sinful and dishonest pretension in this enterprise. “The wisdom 
which leads to despair understands the limits of reason. It also sees 
something of the dishonesty by which a more idealistic culture seeks 
to hide the contingent character of human knowledge and virtue, and 
the fanaticisms and power lusts which are the fruit of this pretension. 
The moral cynicism which results from this discovery is delicately bal- 
anced between complacency and despair. Insofar as it recognizes the 
power lusts and pretensions of other men and nations but not its own, 
it leads to a new and more terrible complacency. Insofar as it rec- 
ognizes the sinfulness of all men, including the self, but knows of no 
forgiving love which can overcome this evil, moral cynicism is de- 
spair. ; 

The Christian Gospel is negatively validated by the evidence that 
both forms of worldly wisdom, leading to optimism and to pessimism, 
give an inadequate view of the total human situation. This evidence 
is partly derived from the testimony which the optimists and the pes- 
simists bear against each other. The optimists rightly insist that the 
pessimists do not fully appreciate the dignity of man, the integrity of 
human reason, and the tentative coherences of life and history which 
establish provisional realms of meaning. The pessimists rightly de- 
clare that the optimists do not understand the misery of man in the 


18 H. G. Wells, The Mind at the End of Its Tether, pp. 4-5. 
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ambiguity of his subordination to and transcendence over nature; 
that they hide or wilfully deny the elements of dishonesty and preten- 
sion in human culture which are the consequence of man’s effort to 
obscure his true situation; and that they give a false estimate of the 
stability of cultures and civilization because they do not understand 
the destructive character of human pretensions. 

The Christian Gospel is thus distinguished from both forms of 
worldly wisdom; but its truth lies closer to the testimony of the pessi- 
mists than the optimists because it is a truth which cannot be appre- 
hended at all from the standpoint of intellectual, moral or social com- 
placency. That is why Jeremiah condemns those prophets as false 
who make the “word of the Lord” to conform to the world’s compla- 
cency by assuring those “who walketh after the imagination of their 
own heart, No evil shall come upon you” (Jer. 23: 17). This also is 
the reason for Christ’s preference of the moral derelicts over the 
righteous of his day; for the former have some contrite recognition 
of the real situation and the latter have not. 

Yet the truth of the Christian Gospel is not logically established 
from the standpoint of the position of the pessimist, the moral cynic 
and the social catastrophist. ‘There is no knowledge of the true God 
in it, and therefore neither hope of redemption through genuine re- 
pentance, nor confidence that a power, not our own, can complete 
what is fragmentary and purge what is evil in human life. Since this 
knowledge cannot be supplied by a further rational analysis of the 
human situation or the course of history, there is no force of reason 
which moves from despair to hope or transmutes remorse into re- 
pentance. Ultimately the acceptance of the truth of the Gospel is a 
gift of grace which stands beyond both forms of worldly wisdom and 
cannot be achieved by the testimony of either one against the other. 


III 


While the negative proof of the Christian truth cannot be trans- 
muted into a positive one, which would compel conviction on purely 
rational grounds, there is nevertheless a positive apologetic task. It 
consists in correlating the truth, apprehended by faith and repen- 
tance, to truths about life and history, gained generally in experience. 
Such a correlation validates the truth of faith insofar as it proves it 
to be a source and center of an interpretation of life, more adequate 
than alternative interpretations, because it comprehends all of life’s 
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antinomies and contradictions into a system of meaning and is con- 
ducive to a renewal of life. 

In pursuing the task of correlating the truth of the Gospel as appre- 
hended by faith to truth otherwise known, Christian theology is sub- 
ject to three temptations to error. Each error tends to destroy the 
redemptive power of the truth of faith. ‘The first error is to regard 
the truth of faith as capable of simple correlation with any system of 
rational coherence and as validated by such a correlation. ‘Thus 
many modern versions of Christian theism are embarrassed by the 
traditional Christian trinitarian definitions of God and seek to con- 
struct a theistic metaphysical system without reference to it. Trini- 
tarian definitions are indeed embarrassing rationally; but they are 
necessary to embody what is known about the character of God, as 
apprehended in faith’s recognition of the revelation of divine mercy, 
to what is otherwise known about God. At worst such theistic in- 
terpretations may hardly be distinguished from pantheistic systems. 
At best they acknowledge God as creator, thus drawing upon what 
may be known about God in terms of “general revelation.” ‘Thereby 
they acknowledge that the world we know points beyond itself to a 
creative ground which we do not simply know but yet apprehend by 
faith. But this worship of God the Creator may still be devoid of all 
the deeper problems of human existence for which the “mercy’”’ of 
God is the answer. 

Naturally the ascription of divinity to Christ is equally embar- 
rassing in such systems of thought. This embarrassment is overcome 
by fitting Christ into some general scheme of the history of culture. 
He becomes the great teacher or exemplar of the moral ideal or 
either the anticipator or the culmination of the law of moral prog- 
ress. His perfect love is regarded as a simple possibility for all men, 
if only they are able to recover knowledge of the “historic Jesus’ ” 
persuasiveness as a teacher of the law of love or his rigor as its law- 
giver. The moral complacency of modern culture is supported, 
rather than challenged, by a faith which thus brings Christ into a 
system of simple historical possibilities. 

The second error arises when the effort is made to guard the 
uniqueness of the truth of faith and to prevent its absorption into a 
general system of knowledge by insisting that Christian truth is 
miraculously validated and has no relation to any truth otherwise 
known. This is the error to which Protestant literalism is particu- 
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larly prone. Its consequence is cultural obscurantism. The truth 
of faith, thus jealously guarded, degenerates into a miraculous his- 
torical fact. Miracles may be believed without the repentance which 
is the prerequisite of the renewal of life. The tendency to transmute 
a truth of faith, which can be known only by a person in the totality 
and wholeness of his life, into a miraculous fact, which the credulous 
but not the sophisticated may easily believe, accounts for the frequent 
spiritual aridity of Protestant orthodoxy. The whole Biblical story 
of redemption is not inwardly known in such orthodoxy. ‘There is 
therefore no power of a new life in its wisdom and no grace in its 
truth. The knowledge of a series of miraculous events may be per- 
fectly compatible with a graceless legalism or with racial and religious 
hatreds of every kind. 

Failure to relate the truth of faith to other knowledge and experi- 
ence furthermore leads to a cultural obscurantism which denies the 
obvious truths about life and history, discovered by modern scientific 
disciplines. ‘The cultural obscurantism of this kind of literalism not 
only brings Christian truth in contradiction with the facts, known by 
natural science and indisputable on their own level. It also makes 
that truth completely irrelevant to the truths discovered by the social, 
political, psychological, and historical sciences. 

Ideally there should be a constant commerce between the specific 
truths, revealed by the various historical disciplines and the final 
truth about man and history as known from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith. In such a commerce the Christian truth is enriched 
by the specific insights which are contributed by every discipline of 
culture. But it also enriches the total culture and saves it from idola- 
trous aberrations. Thus every discipline of psychology and every 
technique of psychiatry may be appreciated as contributing to the 
cure of souls provided the self in its final integrity is not obscured by 
detailed analyses of the intricacies of personality, and provided tech- 
niques are not falsely raised into schemes of redemption. In the 
same manner the social and historical sciences may give constantly 
more accurate accounts of cause and effect in the wide field of human 
relations. But without relation to the Christian truth they finally 
generate structures of meaning which obscure the profounder per- 
plexities of life, offer some plan of social enlightenment as a way of 
redemption from evil, and lose the individual in the integrity of his 
spirit to the patterns of cause and effect which they are able to trace. 
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The third error, to which Catholic rationalism is particularly 
prone, is to validate the truth of faith but to explicate it rationally in 
such a way that mystery is too simply resolved into ostensible rational 
intelligibility. ‘The rational exposition of Christian trinitarianism 
illustrates this difficulty from the Christological controversies of the 
early church to this day. It is not possible to state the truth about 
God, as known from the standpoint of Christian faith, except in trini- 
tarian terms; God was revealed in Christ in actual history. The Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity thus defines that aspect of the divine power 
which is engaged in history, and which is known primarily by faith. 
The relation of the Son to the Father is most simply stated in the 
Scriptural word: “God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life’ (John 3: 16). The relation of the Son to the Fa- 
ther, in which the Father’s love is on the one hand the force of re- 
demption and the Son’s suffering is one the other hand the revelation 
of redemptive love in contrast to the “wrath” or the justice of the 
Father, reveals to us a partly understandable mystery, without the 
understanding of which either the Christian doctrine of redemption 
degenerates into sentimentality or the Christian conception of law 
and justice degenerates into legalism. ‘This is a mystery rich in 
meaning. If we seek to reduce it to simple intelligibility by pretend- 
ing to know too much about the relation of Son to Father and to Holy 
Spirit, we fall either into an impossible tritheism or a too simple 
monism. In the same manner the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as the 
third person of the Trinity is important, if we would understand that 
all forms of holiness and all signs of redemption in actual history are 
not merely extensions of human wisdom or human virtue but are the 
consequence of a radical break-through of the divine spirit through 
human self-sufficiency. Without relating these manifestations to 
God’s nature, Christian faith degenerates into a shallow spiritualism. 
Yet this fact hardly justifies the long “‘filioque” controversy in Chris- 
tian history in which theologians sought abortively either to prove 
or disprove that the Holy Spirit proceeded from only the Father or 
from both the Father and the Son. 

The effort to validate the divine nature of Christ by attributing di- 
vine omniscience to the human person is an equally abortive attempt 
to explicate a truth about Christ, as known to faith, in rational terms, 
with the consequence of reducing it to rational nonsense. 
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Thus a modern Anglo-Catholic theologian engages in the tortuous 
effort to prove that Christ both was, and was not, omniscient. He 
does this by supposing that there was a “stratification of knowledge in 
such a way that quite apart from the experimental knowledge which 
he acquired by the normal human use of the intellect, the Christ in- 
cludes in himself, by the infusion of omniscience which the divine 
person possesses through its real identity with the divine nature, the 
possession in principle of everything that is knowable by man.” But 
he does not always use this possession because ‘the exercise of his 
knowledge is adjusted with the most precise and exquisite accuracy 
to the precise needs of every situation with which he is confronted.” 
This picture of an omniscient person who usually hides his omni- 
science comes into conflict with the plain Scriptural confession that 
Jesus did not know the “day and hour” of the final judgment. Je- 
sus’ admission of ignorance, we are told, “is neither on the one hand 
a mere affectation which would be difficult to reconcile with truth- 
fulness, nor yet on the other hand the sign of the absence of knowl- 
edge in the mind considered in its totality.”’ ** 

It is difficult to understand what could possibly be gained by such 
implausible efforts. The meaning of Christ’s revelatory power, as 
apprehended by faith, is imperiled and a logical absurdity takes its 
place. 

It is interesting that Christian piety and art are usually closer to 
the truth than various theologies in seeking to symbolize the true 
nature of Christ in both the historical dimension and in the revela- 
tory depth or height which reveals Jesus to be the Christ. Christian 
art wisely centers upon the Cross in seeking to portray this deeper 
significance of the person of Christ and of the whole drama of his life. 
Other portrayals easily degenerate into sentimentality. Christian 
piety follows the same course, though it is not insensible to the fact 
that the teachings of Christ have a rigor which point beyond simple 
historical possibilities and that the life of Christ is filled with signs of 
that suffering agape of which the Cross is the supreme symbol. The 
Cross is the symbolic point where this story most obviously ceases to 
be merely a story in history and becomes revelatory of a very unique 
divine “glory,” namely, the glory and majesty of a suffering God, 
whose love and forgiveness is the final triumph over the recalcitrance 
of human sin and the confusion of human history. 


14 E. L. Mascall, Christ, the Christian and the Church, p. 59. 
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That history is fulfilled and ended in this agape of God, as revealed 
in Christ, is the basic affirmation of the Christian faith. Such a love 
both completes and contradicts every form of historic virtue. It can- 
not be comprehended as the completion of life, by faith, if that which 
stands in contradiction to it in historic forms of virtue and wisdom is 
not contritely acknowledged. If this truth of faith ceases to be a 
truth requiring such repentance, it ceases to be a truth which con- 
tains “grace,’’ which is to say it loses its power to complete what is 
fragmentary and to overcome what is wrongly completed in human 
existence. 

If the truth of faith merely becomes a “‘fact”’ of history, attested by 
a miracle, or validated by ecclesiastical authority, it no longer touches 
the soul profoundly. If it is made into a truth of reason which is 
validated by its coherence with a total system of rational coherence, 
it also loses its redemptive power. The truth of the Christian Gospel 
is apprehended at the very limit of all systems of meaning. It is only 
from that position that it has the power to challenge the complacency 
of those who have completed life too simply, and the despair of those 
who can find no meaning in life. 





PAUL’S VISION OF THE CHURCH 
A STUDY OF THE EPHESIAN LETTER 


By Bruce M. METZGER 


HAT prince of expositors among the Church Fathers, John 

the “golden mouthed” (Chrysostom), wrote with truth con- 
cerning the Epistle to the Ephesians: ‘This Epistle is full to 

the brim with thoughts and doctrines sublime and momentous. For 
the things which he [Paul] scarcely utters elsewhere, these he plainly 
declares here’’ (Preamble to the Homilies). One of the cluster of 
luminous ideas which the Apostle to the Gentiles * “plainly declares 
here” concerns the role of the Church in establishing and completing 
the community of God on earth as well as in heaven. The theme of 
this treatise is the glory of Christ in the Church wherein the unity 
of a new humanity is revealed as a token of the ultimate unity of all 
things in him. How the Apostle was led to formulate a theme of 
such far-reaching and awe-inspiring import it is not necessary to 
investigate here, but perhaps a few words may suggest a probable 
reconstruction of some of the steps in his thinking. Before this 
Epistle was written, Paul had seen a new spiritual community arise 
in the world, composed of persons of the most diverse racial back- 
grounds. He had been teaching that this community, the Church, 
is the body of Christ, and had been emphasizing the importance of 
harmony among its members (Rom. 12: 4-8; I Cor. 12: 12-30; Coll. 
1: 18; 2: 19). Likewise his experience of the Roman Empire in its 
strength and vast ramifications may have led him to think of the 
Church as that divinely constituted means of achieving unity and 
coherence among men, a unity which would not make Jew and 
Gentile members merely of the same Empire, but which would ef- 
fectively break down the bitter hatred between them. In the cruci- 
ble of Paul’s mind the Church was to be more than that; it was to 
be the means of giving harmony to the whole universe. In the full- 
ness of time God would, he was confident, “unite all things in him 


1 The present writer is disposed to accept the Pauline authorship of this Epistle and to 
regard it as a kind of encyclical to several Churches in the Province of Asia within Asia Mi- 
nor. The most recent, as well as the most comprehensive, treatment of the Epistle designed 
to demonstrate its genuineness is Ernst Percy’s thorough exegetical study, Die Probleme der 
Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe (Lund, 1946). 
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[Christ], things in heaven and things on earth” (Eph. 1: 10, Revised 
Standard Version).” 

Before a modern man, however, can appreciate the Apostle’s de- 
velopment of this sublime and majestic theme, it is necessary to indi- 
cate two of the author’s presuppositions which underlie all his think- 
ing—presuppositions regarding the nature of God and of the uni- 
verse. 


I 


What did Paul, “a Hebrew born of the Hebrews” (Phil. 3: 5) be- 
lieve about God? Unlike the wisest of the Greek philosophers, who 
had held that God was “the unmoved first mover,” Paul knew that 
God was a God of action. Though the doctrine of divine impassi- 
bility may have been urged by the Stoics whom Paul encountered 
on Areopagus (Acts 17: 18 f.), as a true son of Abraham he was con- 
vinced that the most appropriate way to refer to God is in terms of 
living and active fatherhood. God, he writes in this Epistle, is the 
“one God and Father of us all, who is above all and through all and 
in all” (4: 6). His fatherhood, indeed, is the archetype of all father- 
hood; every other derives its right to the name from its share in 
the one great fatherhood of God (3: 15). But how had Paul learned 
of this fatherhood and how far did he believe it to extend? 

The Hebrews, and Paul as one of them, had learned from their 
own national experience that God is a living God with a plan for his 
people. Having elected to establish a covenant with their forefather 
Abraham, God had brought them out of Egypt with a mighty hand 
and a stretched-out arm; he had created and maintained their na- 
tional life; he was their “Father who had bought them” (Deut. 32: 
6). So it was also with God’s attributes in detail. The Israelites 
knew that he was merciful and gracious, plenteous in goodness and 
truth, because to them he had shown himself to be so. They knew 
that he would by no means clear the guilty, because (as their national 
history had abundantly proved) he had never cleared them. They 
knew that he was all-sovereign and all-wise, because they had found 
the powers of the universe always at his disposal, and his wisdom 
never astray. In short, the way in which the Hebrews had learned 
of the nature and character of God was by his showing himself to 
be a God of redemptive deeds in history. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, this version is quoted throughout this article. Where only the 


chapter and verse are cited hereafter, it is to be understood that they refer to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 
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Now in all this Paul was typically a Hebrew. His approach to the 
question of the nature of God was thoroughly non-Greek; he relies 
upon the evidence of God’s redemptive acts in history for his knowl- 
edge of the deity. If Paul makes relatively few direct references in 
his Epistles to the incidents of ancient Hebrew history, it is because 
the resurrection of Christ and the gift of the Spirit impress him as 
much greater manifestations of God’s power and goodness. God is 
known to him as “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1: 
3) who displayed in history “the immeasurable greatness of his power 
in us who believe, according to the working of his great might which 
he accomplished in Christ when he raised him from the dead and 
made him sit at his right hand in the heavenly places” (1: 19-20). 
The apparent redundance of expression regarding God’s might in 
these verses indicates that the origin of Paul’s conception of divine 
power was not in philosophical speculation but in actual experience. 
Furthermore, Paul thinks not so much of the power which God may 
have in reserve, as of the power which has been seen—and is still be- 
ing seen—in actual operation while God works for the fulfillment of 
his eternal purpose. Of course Paul does not pretend to know the 
purpose of God in its entirety; “the mystery,” the secret, “of his will” 
(1: 9) is only revealed as the event discloses it. But Paul recognized 
the trend of God’s purpose in its progressive fulfillment through the 
community of his elect. In short, Paul’s guiding presuppositions 
regarding God are determined solely by God’s self-revealing actions 
in history, and particularly in redemptive history culminating in 
the person and work of his Son, Jesus Christ.’ 

If it is necessary for modern man, trained so largely in the Greek 
tradition, to be made aware of the gulf that separates Paul’s God from 
the god of the philosophers, it is no less necessary for him to realize 
that Paul’s universe was likewise far different from that of present day 
presuppositions. Paul’s view was derived ultimately from the open- 
ing statement of his Bible: “In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth” (Gen. 1: 1). He never forgot that in addition to 
the world of time and sense there were also the heavenly worlds. For 
Paul these were not the object of fanciful speculation; they have 
real existence, for had he not himself been ‘“‘caught up to the third 
heaven,” namely, “into Paradise,” where he had “heard things that 

8 The two paragraphs above are essentially a condensation of a much fuller treatment of 


the subject by H. L. Goudge in his Three Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians (London, 
1920), pp. 11-15. 
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cannot be told, which man may not utter” (II Cor. 12: 2-4). This 
heavenly realm was, in fact, more real to Paul than the objects of 
physical sense, “for the things that are seen are transient, but the 
things that are unseen are eternal” (II Cor. 4: 18). 

These celestial realms are not empty—far from it. God has ten- 
anted them with innumerable creatures in tribes or families just as 
he has done on earth (3: 15). Though Paul does not mention any 
names of angels (except Belial, II Cor. 6: 15), he shows a knowledge 
of the hierarchy of spirits. These orders or tribes of supernatural 
beings are most commonly spoken of as “principalities and powers” 
(3: 10; Col. 2: 15; etc.), but occasionally they are classified still fur- 
ther as “principalities, powers, world rulers of this present darkness, 
spiritual hosts of wickedness” (6: 12). One’s first inclination to re- 
gard these as abstractions or as earthly powers is clearly wrong, for 
Paul associates “angels” with these titles (Rom. 8: 28) and distin- 
guishes them from “flesh and blood” (6: 12). Those which inhabit 
or haunt the atmosphere above the earth are malevolent and are un- 
der one ruler, “the prince of the powers of the air” (2: 2, my transla- 
tion; here é£ovgias seems to be used in a collective sense for é£ovaray, 
as we may say “force” for “‘forces’—compare 6: 12 and Col. 2: 15). 
This aerial host is of great cunning, though there are definite lim- 
itations to angelic knowledge (3: 10; compare Matt. 24: 36 and the 
implications of I Pet. 1: 12). So formidable are the crafty wiles of 
the devil and so strenuous is the combat that Paul exhorts his read- 
ers to clothe themselves in no less than the armor of God (6: 10-17). 
It must be observed that the description of this panoply is probably 
not modeled upon that worn by the praetorian guardsmen (with 
whom Paul had to do on more than one occasion!) for no mention is 
made of two constituent parts of such a panoply, the greaves and the 
spear. Rather, God’s armor is none other than the armor which 
God wears, and Paul is probably thinking of two great descriptions 
in Isaiah. In one of these God himself dons his armor (Isa. 59: 
15-17); in the other the warrior is the Messianic king (Isa. 11: 14 f.). 
Only by availing oneself of the defensive and offensive armor which 
God provides can the Christian hope to be successful in combat with 
diabolical powers. Though the Church finds itself in mortal con- 
flict with hostile forces of evil, Paul is confident that the Church must 
prevail, because the God of redemptive activity, ‘“‘who began a good 
work in you, will bring it to completion at the day of Jesus Christ” 
(Phil. 1: 6). 
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II 


It is a well known fact that the word “Church” in the New Testa- 
ment comprehends two—and only two—basic meanings: (1) the local 
congregation, whether collected at one place for worship or not, and 
(2) the Church “universal,” whether comprising all local congrega- 
tions on earth or comprising also the company of the redeemed in 
heaven. The perplexity of lexicographers as to which of the two 
meanings is primary and which, therefore, should be listed first in 
defining the word, is a perplexity which does not face the reader of 
Ephesians. Though Paul refers to many aspects of the community 
of God in this Epistle, he never finds occasion to use the plural num- 
ber, but always the singular, suggesting that here at least his thought 
involves only the idea of the Church universal.* Furthermore, in 
this Epistle the author nowhere refers to a Church but only to the 
Church.° 

If one were able to ask Paul for a definition of the Church, he con- 
ceivably might agree that the following conveys at least the bare mini- 
mum: “It is a society consisting of all those, whether Jew or gentile, 
who through Christ have access in one Spirit unto the Father” (2: 
13-18; 4: 5, 25). But he would undoubtedly quickly add that he 
does not have a high regard for definitions and that it is far more 
than a society in the ordinary sense, just as its origin is more than 
human. In reality, it is the body of Christ (1: 22 f.; 4: 4, 16; 5: 23, 
28-32); that is, it is the outward and visible manifestation of Christ, 
the instrument through which he works. It is also a building—in 
fact, a temple—“‘fitly framed together” (2: 21, King James Version), 
of which Jesus Christ himself is the chief cornerstone, and, as such, is 
a dwelling place of God in the Spirit (2: 20-22). It is, moreover, the 
bride of Christ which he loved and cleansed that it might be glorious 
and holy and without blemish (5: 24-27). Besides these three lead- 
ing figures in this Epistle, the Apostle employs certain other expres- 
sions to indicate the nature and function of the Church. It is the 
sphere of God’s glorious working (3: 20 f.), wherein his “multi-col- 
ored” wisdom is proclaimed to the angelic powers (3: 10). Its mem- 

4It seems to the present writer that this is the primary meaning of the word “Church” in 
other parts of the New Testament also. Reference may be made to J. A. Robinson’s excellent 
article “Church” in Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. I, cols. 480 ff., and to Johannes Weiss’s History 
of Primitive Christianity, Il (New York, 1937), 615-622. 


5 Pace to F. J. A. Hort (Prolegomena to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the Ephe- 
sians, London, 1895, p. 128). 
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bers constitute a brotherhood who dwell together in God’s household, 
a household, however, which has enough resemblance to a state for 
its members to be called fellow-citizens (2: 19). It is the training 
ground of all the elect (4: 11-16). It is an organic unity, answering 
to and manifesting the unity of the triune God, for its members have 
the one God for their Father (1: 5; 3: 14), Christ as their one Lord 
(4: 5; compare 1: 22), and by one Spirit have access to God (4: 4; 
compare 2: 18). This unity manifests itself in the one hope that be- 
longs to their call, one faith, and one baptism (4: 4—5).° 

Where does this Church find itself? Its place, according to a stere- 
otyped phrase which Paul uses in Ephesians and nowhere else, is éy 
trois émovpaviois. Related to the phrase éy oiparg, though by no 
means identical with it, the expression may be rendered “in the 
heavenly sphere’’—the unseen spiritual region which lies behind and 
above the world of sense (1: 3; 2: 6). This realm is the dwelling 
place of God (1: 20), of Christ (1: 3; 2: 6), of the good angels (3: 10), 
as well as the abode of the cosmic powers and the evil agencies (6: 
12). Focussing attention on the first and last mention of this phrase 
in the Epistle (1: 3 and 6: 12), one meets the two extreme poles of 
the spiritual situation in which the Church finds itself. In the first 
passage the Church is said to possess every spiritual blessing éy rois 
érovpaviors, and in the last it is pictured as being involved in a fear- 
ful conflict with the cosmic and evil spiritual powers of that realm. 
Thus spiritual blessing and cosmic and spiritual warfare are the con- 
sequences of the Church’s being éy trois érovpavios.’ Moreover, all 
instances of Paul’s use of this phrase indicate that the Church’s share 
of the life which is év rots érovpavios is not only future but present 
as well. 

It will be instructive to examine in greater detail what is said ex- 
plicitly and implicitly regarding the three chief figures of the Church 
in Ephesians: those of the body, the building, and the bride of Christ. 


III 


Paul was not the first to use the image of a body as expressive of 
the relations between members of a society of men. The metaphor 
goes back to the Greek Stoics, but the Apostle gave special force to 


¢ For a full treatment of this idea reference may be made to Stig Hanson, The Unity of the 
Church in the New Testament: Colossians and Ephesians (Uppsala, 1946). 

7 For a suggestive exegetical study of this phrase see Hugo Odeberg’s essay, “On the View 
- om Universe in the Epistle to the Ephesians,” in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., I, 29: 
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it and raised it into a higher sphere by connecting it with the rela- 
tions of men to the Lord himself. On previous occasions Paul had 
referred to Christians as members of one body in Christ (Rom. 12: 
4-5), where Christ appears as the bond or uniting element by which 
a multitude of individual men become a body. In I Cor. 12 his 
language is more explicit, where Christ is in some sense identified 
with the Christian body as made up of many members (I Cor. 12: 
12, 27). In his Epistle to the Ephesians the Apostle develops this 
idea in a perfectly natural direction; here he speaks of Christ as the 
head of the Church which is his body (1: 22-23). Head and body 
are correlative and organically connected. For Paul the Church 
was not just a fortuitous collection of individuals, but a society with 
a head, an organism and not merely two parts in juxtaposition. 

Furthermore, the relation between the head and the body is one 
of subordination. Paul declares that there is nothing in the Church 
that is not subordinate to Christ (1: 22 f.), for he is the “absolute 
head” (xepads brép wavra év éxxdrnoia ). Insofar as the members of 
the body are in subjection to and respond to orders from the head, 
the body is healthful and efficient; when such harmony does not pre- 
vail, there is discord and anarchy. 

How does Christ communicate his will to his body? Paul would 
say, Through his Spirit, which is the life of the body. It is note- 
worthy that in this short Epistle Paul finds occasion to refer more 
frequently to the Spirit of God than in any other of his writings, 
proportionate to their length. (There are at least twelve references 
to the Spirit’s grace and work in relation to the body of Christ.) 
From the moment of incorporating the believer into the Church by 
the divine seal (1: 13) and throughout his entire life, the individual 
member of the body of Christ is strengthened (3: 16) and filled by 
the Spirit (5: 18). 

In 4: 16 Paul emphasizes the aspects of inter-cohesion of the parts 
of the body. Just as in the natural body there is no friction between 
the several members, but all work smoothly together, so it must be 
also in the body of Christ. The growth is harmonious and in love; 
Paul admonishes, “We are to grow up in every way into him who is 
the head, into Christ, from whom the whole body, joined and knit 
together by every joint with which it is supplied, when each part is 
working properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love” 
(4: 15-16). 
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In order to build up the body of Christ, its divine head has be- 
stowed diverse gifts upon it. These include “apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers” (4: 11). It should be noted that 
the emphasis here is on the functions rather than the offices (for 
doubtless in certain cases several of these duties were exercised by 
one person). The immediate purpose of his giving the Church these 
pastoral and teaching functions is “for the equipment of the saints 
for their work of the ministry, unto the building up of the body of 
Christ” (4: 12). This rendering, which seems to be preferable to 
that in either the King James or the Revised Standard Version, 
speaks of the immediate as well as the ultimate purpose of Christ’s 
gifts. The former is the xarapioyés or perfecting and accomplish- 
ing of the saints, that is, the individual members of God’s commu- 
nity, unto a work of ministration, and the latter, or ultimate pur- 
pose of this manifold accomplishing, is the building up of the body 
of Christ. Thus the whole work of the ministry refers to the saints 
as a whole and not to a class called “ministers.” * In other words, 
each and every Christian (4: 7), as a member of Christ’s body, has a 
divinely conferred duty to accomplish in fulfilling his part of “the 
work of the ministry’”’ (4: 12). 

To the first Christians, all of them Jews by birth or proselytes to 
Judaism, the most surprising aspect of the mercy of God shown in 
Jesus Christ was that Gentiles were freely admitted to the privileges 
which had been Israel’s heritage (see traces of this surprise in the 
context of Acts 11: 17 with verse 23; also Acts 15: 7 with verse 11). 
Since Gentiles were, in fact, strangers to the covenants of promise, 
they naturally had no hope and were without God in the world (2: 
12). Both Jew and Gentile were intensely conscious of the depth 
of the division that separated them. Jews, according to popular 
Roman opinion, were characterized by hostile odium adversus omnes, 
which the Romans retaliated in kind. Through centuries of mutual 
hatred and contempt, there had been built up the greatest possible 
barrier to friendly understanding and comradeship. Significantly, 
this Epistle to the Ephesians may well have been written, as C. H. 
Dodd observes,’ on the eve of the very year (A.D. 66) in which the 
pent-up enmity of many generations burst into open war—one of the 
most atrocious wars in ancient history, resulting in the destruction 


8 So, for example, Hort argues persuasively, The Christian Ecclesia a. 1900), p. 162. 
®“The Epistle to the Ephesians,” The Expository Times, XLV (1933), 6 
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of the Jewish capital by the Roman armies led by Titus. But, within 
the Christian Church at that very time, Jew and Gentile could live 
in peace and concord. How had this come about? The “mystery 
of Christ” which had been disclosed to Paul and his fellow Christians 
was not simply that the Gentiles were to be brought into blessing in 
connection with Christ, for this was revealed even in the Old Testa- 
ment (Gen. 12: 3; 18: 18). The mystery, that is, God’s secret now 
made public, was that a people should be taken out from Jews and 
Gentiles alike and should be made ‘members of the same body’”’ (cic- 
owpa) in Christ (3: 2-6; it is worthy of comment that throughout this 
passage Paul places emphasis on ovr- in the ideas of “joint heirship,” 
“joint body,” and “joint partakers”). Thus in both a theological as 
well as in a practical way Paul can write of Christ as “our peace, who 
has made us both one, and has broken down the dividing wall of hos- 
tility [perhaps referring to the railing which separated the Court of 
the Gentiles from the inner sanctuary in the Temple area] . . . that 
he might create in himself one new man in place of the two, so mak- 
ing peace” (2: 14-15). That is to say, through Christ and by incor- 
poration into his one body, the way is open for the reconciliation of 
these two warring sections of the human race. When a man is “in 
Christ,”” he is neither Jew nor Gentile but a “new man” (2: 15). 
Since he is God’s “workmanship” (2: 10), the binding link between 
Jew and Gentile is not lateral but vertical. They are not united 
primarily with one another, but with God, and therefore with one 
another. Only on this basis can a community be established which 
is in its very nature a unity, for Christ can have but one body. 
Finally, it may be observed that the body is as essential to the head 
as the head is to the body. Without irreverence it may be held that 
our divine head requires a body on earth to accomplish his will. 
Just as his “natural” body was an essential part of himself in the 
days of his flesh, for without it he would have been incomplete (not 
of course in his perfect deity, but as the incarnate Saviour of man- 
kind), so too the Church at present is the organ of his self-expression, 
the instrument whereby he works. Jesus’ feet and hands no longer 
move or work in our midst, as they once moved and wrought in Pal- 
estine. But, through the Church which is his body, and not some- 
thing separate from him, he still lives and moves among men. That 
this not merely speculation arising from compelling a metaphor to 
go on all fours may be seen from Paul’s daring statement in 1: 23, 
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which may be rendered (with Weymouth), “the Church, which is 
his body, the completeness of him who everywhere fills the universe 
with himself,” or (with J. A. Robinson), “the Church, which is His 
body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled.” *° It would 
follow that as the Church grows in holiness and inclusiveness, Christ 
himself becomes somehow “fulfilled” (taking rod . . . mAnpovyévov as 
a true passive). 


IV 


The Apostle twice supplements the image of the body by the im- 
age of the building (2: 20-22 and 4: 12, 16). “The whole Church is 
regarded as a great structure which serves as the temple of God. The 
foundation of the building is ‘“‘the apostles and prophets’ (2: 20), 
where it seems that the phrase (as in 3: 5) refers to the two forms of 
spiritual ministry by which the Church was begun and continued 
(for the New Testament order of prophets, see, e.g., Acts 11: 28; 13: 
1; 15: 32; 21: 10). The structure depends for its coherence and 
stability upon Jesus Christ himself as the chief cornerstone (so Old 
Testament writers had called the Messiah, see Isa. 28: 16; Ps. 118: 
22). 

By implication individual Christians are regarded as stones, each 
in his own place contributing his part to the progress and complete- 
ness of the whole (compare I Pet. 2: 5, “living stones’). God had 
formerly lived in the temple on Mount Zion, but now he has his 
dwelling in the Church, which is called a temple (2: 21). 

So far the language of the Apostle is perfectly clear; he speaks of 
the Church under the symbol of a building. But in describing the 
house he uses a verb which apparently ill accords with the rest of the 
image; he says that the building “grows.” The verb adédave (2: 21, 
compare 4: 16), expressing an organic process, seems to be decidedly 
less suitable in referring to a building than in referring to the image 
of the body. The usage here, however, is Semitic in origin; in the 
Old Testament the verb 723 means both to build an actual physical 
house as well as to increase or “build” a clan or dynasty or “house,” 
that is, the people of Israel (Ruth 4: 11; Jer. 24: 6; 31: 4; 42: 10). 
Thus, according to this idiom, it is perfectly appropriate to speak of 
the Church as the “temple-house” of God, comprising the growing 
clan or people of the Lord. The building, therefore, is not con- 


10 Somewhat related is the bold statement of Paul in Col. 1: 24, “In my flesh I complete 
what remains of Christ's afflictions for the sake of his body, that is, the church.” 
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ceived of as static, but alive and increasing as, by implication, new 
stones are fitted into their place (4: 12, 16). The idea of growth is 
not only quantitative (more stones are added), but qualitative as well 
(the stones become intimately joined together in a common life). 
It deserves to be noted, also, that there is but one building into which 
Jew and Gentile are fitted as constituent parts, and that “the whole 
structure is joined together” in one architectural unity (cvvapyodo- 
yeioOar, 2: 21; 4: 16). 

The Church, which is a temple, becomes “holy . . . in the Lord” 
(2: 21). It is not difficult to see how this is supposed to take place; 
the cornerstone, which is Christ, establishes the nature of the build- 
ing, just as the head, which is Christ, determines the character of 
the whole body. So closely are these two figures of body and build- 
ing intertwined in 4: 15-16 that the Apostle seems to say that the 
purpose of each member is not only to combine, but also to be a 
channel of nourishment for other parts of the body. The nourish- 
ment (the spiritual gifts) comes from the head, Christ, and each mem- 
ber, the individual Christian, must communicate it to the rest of 
the body. 

The purpose of the growth is said to be “unto the edifying of it- 
self in love” (4: 16, King James Version). This “up-building’’ or 
“edification” (and “edification” is a word which refers to the con- 
struction of a physical building) is not only represented as deriving 
its motivating power from Christ, but as directed toward him who 
is the head (4: 15). In othet words, Christ is both the origin and 
the goal. The dynamic from Christ is, in the individual member, 
transformed into the self-building of the Church with love as the 
highest principle (4: 16). If each member egotistically retains what 
it has, and thinks only of its own good, isolating itself from the other 
members, the body will disintegrate and decay. Only if love (4ya7n) 
is allowed to be the guiding principle in the performance of every 
function peculiar to each member-stone will the body-building con- 
stitute an organic unity. No individual part exists for its own sake, 
but only to contribute to and to knit together the whole as the body 
of Christ, which “grows into a holy temple in the Lord” (2: 21). 


V 


In the Old Testament the relation between Jehovah and Israel was 
often depicted as a relation between a husband and. his wife (Isa. 54: 
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5 ff.; 62: 4 £.; Ezek. 16; Hos. 1-3). In harmony with this imagery 
Jesus referred to himself as the bridegroom and the circle of his dis- 
ciples as the Messianic bride (Mk. 2: 18 ff. and parallels; Jn. 3: 29). 
Paul had himself earlier used the same metaphor of marriage in con- 
nection with a local church (II Cor. 11: 2) and implicitly with refer- 
ence to individual Christians (Rom. 7: 1-4). In Eph. 5: 23-32 Paul 
develops “‘a mystic doctrine of great import” (verse 32, A. S. Way’s 
rendering), namely, the idea of marriage of the Church universal to 
Christ as the head of the Church. As Saviour of the Church (5: 23) 
Christ is set forth as guardian and protector of his body. Indeed, 
Christ loves the Church as the husband is expected to love his wife. 
This love is far more than a mere feeling, for it involved a great sac- 
rifice; he “gave himself up for her” (5: 25). What Christ accom- 
plished in this regard was vicarious (iép airfjs ) and the result of 
this dying for his beloved was her sanctification (5: 26). Her trans- 
ference from the sphere of sin into that of holiness is connected with 
the rite of baptism (5: 26). Christ himself is thought of as officiat- 
ing at this baptism whereby the Church becomes all-glorious (évdogos), 
‘without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, that she might be holy 
and without blemish” (5: 26-27). His love for his bride does not 
cease with the sacrifice of himself; it is maintained and continued in 
service and in providing for her welfare (‘‘loving and cherishing . . . 
the church,” 5: 29). 

In return for Christ’s part in caring for his Church, the bride’s 
part is that of subordination and loyalty. Since the representation 
of Christ as xepady of the Church (5: 23) involves the thought of 
superiority and power, subjection and respect are the appropriate 
attitudes which the Church is expected to manifest toward Christ 
(5: 24, 33). 

Oddly enough, so it seems-at first sight, in this context which re- 
fers to the Church as the body of Christ, Paul introduces once again 
the image of the body of Christ. On closer inspection, however, it 
appears that these two figures have been quite appropriately con- 
nected, and that on two scores. Perhaps it was Paul’s intention to 
allude to God’s having “‘builded” (Gen. 2: 22, LXX exodéunoev) Ad- 
am’s rib into his bride, suggesting thereby that Christ and his Church 
belong organically together in the same body. ‘Though this inter- 
pretation (which Claude Chavasse throws out in his most unusual 
book, The Bride of Christ, an Enquiry into the Nuptial Element in 
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Early Christianity, London, 1940) may be open to criticism, there is 
another reason which more certainly accounts for the Apostle’s re- 
ferring in the same breath to the Church as the body of Christ as 
well as his bride. This is found by Paul in the divinely ordained 
result of marriage, namely, the making of one from the two (5: 31 
quoting Gen. 2: 24). Thus, on the one hand, the Church is here 
represented as an independent person, the object of Christ’s love, 
and, on the other hand, so closely connected with him, the head, as 
to constitute a unity of members in his one body. The nuptial image 
suggests the exceedingly great felicitude of the Church in company 
with her heavenly Lord, who in love has cleansed and sanctified her 
to be his bride, and then presented her to himself in the glory of 
immaculate beauty and unfading youth! * 


VI 


As the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans, in the provi- 
dence of God, shaped the thinking of the Church at one of the most 
critical periods in her history (the Reformation), so the Epistle to 
the Ephesians may well be used by the Spirit to direct the construc- 
tive thinking of the Church at this present juncture in the realization 


of a world-wide community of believers. The following summaries 
or conclusions seem to be implied in the exegetical analysis under- 
taken above. 

1. Inasmuch as Paul makes no attempt to define the nature of the 
Church in terms of an Aristotelian definition of its essence, but uti- 
lizes great “ideas” or images in reference to the Church, inevitably 
the New Testament representation of the écx\naia is distorted when 
one attempts today to define the Church in any coldly analytical way. 
Furthermore, one must beware of selecting only one or two of the 
Apostle’s metaphors of the Church, thus narrowing one’s compre- 
hension of the full scope of the New Testament teaching regarding 
the community of God’s people.” 

2. The idea of the universal Church and its all-embracing charac- 
ter should prevail over partial ideas of the local manifestations of 
ecclesiastical framework. Judged from this standpoint, how really 
insignificant are many of the controversies that divide Christ’s body 

11 Another Apostle caught a vision of the glorious future of the Lamb’s wife in all the 
eternal majesty of heaven and depicted it in Rev., chaps. 19 and 21. 


12 So de Zwaan points out in a stimulating article on “The Idea of the Ecclesia in the New 
Testament,” Nederlandsch Theologisch Tijdschrift, I (1946), 22 and 25-26. 
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on questions of orders and apostolic succession, and how dangerous 
to the true idea of the Church some developments in Church history 
have been! 

8. There is a notable absence in Paul’s thought of any division of 
the members of the Church into clergy and laity. There are no 
“laymen” and every form of institutional “sacerdotal grace” is en- 
tirely unknown. Under the figures of the body and the bride of 
Christ, the Church is represented not as a mere organization but as 
a living organism. ‘That is, the Church in its true form is an inti- 
mate communion of saints with one another and with their Lord. 

4. The one éxx\naia of God is made up of those who are “in Christ” 
and are knit together by a supernatural kinship, so that their talents 
and activities are a continuation of the activity of Christ himself who 
superintends the growth of the Church. 

5. The enemies of the Church are not only those who, though 
within it, grieve the Holy Spirit of God (4: 30), but also the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places (6: 12), against whose wiles 
only vigilance in prayer (6: 18) and God’s own armor are a sufficient 
defense. Though people today may smile at the serious mention 
of the devil and his hosts, if Paul were here today he would doubtless 
find added proof of their existence and malevolence in the recent 
eruption from the abyss of hordes of evil powers and spirits foment- 
ing suspicions, hatred, and discord among individuals, nations, and 
races. 

6. The several luminous figures of the Church (body, building, 
and bride) reveal not only the relation of the individual believer to 
Christ, but also his duties. Thus, the figure of the body indicates 
that we must obey the orders of the head and co-operate with one 
another; the figure of the building indicates that the place each 
Christian occupies in God’s house is determined by the plan of the 
architect, and that to complete the building, “fitly framed together,” 
each individual is required to fill his divinely appointed place; the 
figure of the bride indicates that Christ loves his Church as tenderly 
as a bridegroom loves his bride, and that Christians, in subjection to 
Christ, should display in domestic and social relations a correspond- 
ing attitude of loving considerateness. 

7. God’s ultimate purpose is to achieve unity and harmony in the 
universe, and to accomplish this the Church is his instrument. Dis- 
cord among individuals, among nations, among races, and cosmic 
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discord involving the rebellious angels—all these are to be resolved 
ultimately by the “one God and Father of us all, who is above all 
and through all and in all” (4: 6), “from whom every family in 
heaven and on earth is named” (3: 15). 

Paul’s confidence in the fulfillment of this daring dream is 
grounded in the eternal and enabling will of God. With lyric en- 
thusiasm and extraordinary boldness he co-ordinates the Church 
and Jesus Christ in their focusing and reflecting forth the glory of 
God: “Now unto him who by the power at work within us is able 
to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or think, to him be 
glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generations, for ever 
and ever. Amen” (3: 20-21).* 


18 It should be noted that the familiar rendering of the King James Version, “Unto him be 
glory in the church by Christ Jesus . . . ,” in which Paul’s co-ordination is lost, translates a 
corrupted form of the Greek text, and that the earlier manuscripts read & rj éxxAnolg kal & 
Xpior@ "Inco. 





THE GROWTH AND MANIFESTATIONS OF 
ROMAN ABSOLUTISM 


By GEORGES A. BARROIS 


I 


HE absolutism of the Roman institution stands in a direct 
ratio to the growing emphasis laid upon the visible character 
of the Church in post-Tridentine Catholicism. ‘To be sure, 
this emphasis was never meant to be exclusive. The Roman Catho- 
lic idea of the Church cannot be reduced unqualifiedly to that of a 
hierarchical society headed by the Pope, any more than the Protes- 
tant idea of the Church to that of an invisible communion of the 
elect. Such oversimplifications are misleading. As a matter of fact, 
Protestants in general are very much interested in their denomina- 
tional setup, and even the Quakers have become the “Society of 
Friends.” On the other hand, the Roman structure would be ut- 
terly meaningless if it did not imply the reality of invisible grace, of 
which it claims to be the vehicle. Catholic theology acknowledges 
the twofold character of the Church, which is both spiritual and 
hierarchic. Hence there exist the following two definitions of the 
Church, which are not deemed to contradict but rather to supple- 
ment each other. The first one is found in the Catechismus Ro- 
manus (I, ch. 10, 2), published in 1566 by order of Pope Pius V in 
fulfillment of the recommendations of the Council of Trent. It 
stresses the spiritual character of the Church, described as the com- 
munity of the believers, ‘““who were called by faith to the light of 
truth and the knowledge of God, who renounced the darkness of 
ignorance and error, and who worship the True, Living God, with 
reverence and piety, serving Him with all their heart.” The other 
definition is from Cardinal Bellarmine, 1542-1621 (Controv. de 
Conc., III, 2). It stresses the institutional nature of “the One true 
Church,” which is ‘the congregation of those who are united in the 
profession of the same faith, and who partake of the same sacraments, 
under the rule of their lawful pastors and, in the first place, of the 
one vicar of Christ on earth, the Roman Pontiff.” 
Thus the Church is together body and soul—a comparison dear to 
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Roman Catholic theologians. According to them, Christians, after 
baptismal regeneration, are members of the body of the Church, in 
vital union with its soul. Their membership is of no avail if they 
allow mortal sin to cut them from the invisible source of life; they 
still are membérs, but dead members, until they repent and are ab- 
solved and revived through the sacrament of penance. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that some men, unreached by the call of the 
Gospel, may nevertheless be saved by the secret and immediate ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit; they belong to the soul of the Church, al- 
though they are not members of its body. 

The dividing issue between Catholicism and Protestantism, there- 
fore, is not that of ‘“‘visible vs. invisible,”” but rather the mutual rela- 
tion or proportion of visible and invisible elements in the Church. 
As a whole, it may be said that the emphasis of Rome on the visible 
has been on the increase since the Council of Trent. It is signifi- 
cant that the Catechism of Baltimore, published in 1885 by order of 
the American hierarchy, and widely in use today, repeats almost word 
for word Bellarmine’s private definition of the Church as a hierarchi- 
cal society, while omitting the semi-official pronouncement of the 
Catechismus Romanus, according to which the Church is primarily 
a spiritual communion of believers. 

In his Primer for Protestants, p. 31, J. H. Nichols condemns what 
he calls ‘‘the Roman identification of the Kingdom with the rule of 
the clerical hierarchy.” This is probably an overstatement. Catho- 
lics know that the full advent of the Kingdom has been postponed 
until the end of time, and that the activity of the Church takes place 
in a world where evil and good are mixed, and where a final judg- 
ment of men on account of their deeds is neither possible nor desir- 
able. Their exegetes generally recognize the strong eschatological 
flavor of the parables of the tares, Matt. 13: 24-30 and 36-43, and of 
the dragnet, Matt. 13: 47-50. It remains true, however, that no con- 
clusions were drawn which might limit the competence or author- 
ity of the Church. The hierarchy actually anticipates prerogatives 
which are not to be exercised until the final crisis, when Christ shall 
reign in the open. 

II 


Some consequences of the emphasis laid upon the institutional 
| character of the Church have made themselves increasingly felt in the 
ritual, doctrinal, and political development of modern Catholicism. 
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The Roman Church shares an overgrown sacramental system 
with the Orthodox Church, and the Armenian, Syrian, and Coptic 
Churches. It has, furthermore, replaced the primitive conception 
of a spiritual, or mystical, communication of the life of Christ, the 
Head, to his members, by realistic theories of the causality of the 
sacraments. “Thomas Aquinas was largely responsible for the formu- 
lation of the new theory, which the Council of Trent made binding 
for the faith of Catholics, with exception of a few minor details. 
The sacraments are regarded as rites directly productive of grace. 
The faith of the Christian becomes one of the prerequisites for the 
reception of God’s pledges of salvation, instead of being the only 
instrument of spiritual regeneration. What is actually at work, ac- 
cording to Roman Catholicism, is the sacrament itself, considered as 
a vehicle of divine virtue and a generator of divine energy. 

The counterpart of Roman, as well as of Eastern sacramentalism, 
is a priestly hierarchy. It is a matter of common observation that 
the more ritualistic the Church, the sharper the dividing line be- 
tween clergy and people. There is no clergy among the Quakers. 
In most of the denominations of historical Protestantism, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments is reserved to the ministers of the Word, 
who are not regarded as priests, but as office bearers. ‘There is here 
no denial, nor restriction, of the universal priesthood of believers, but 
rather a delegation and concentration of power for the orderly exer- 
cise of religion in the community. Eastern and Roman bishops and 
priests, by virtue of their ordination, become endowed with powers 
deemed supernatural, as the priestly character itself. ‘They are di- 
vinely enabled to perform acts which are, by their very nature, be- 
yond human capacity, such as changing the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist into the body and blood of Christ, or absolving penitents 
from their sins. They are constituted indispensable intermediaries 
between God and men. The ritual and sacramental life of the 
Church is entirely in their hands, and it is understood that all Chris- 
tian life would become extinct, if the priesthood ceased to exist, since 
there would be no one to tap the reserves of divine grace. 

The author needs not to apologize for the following incongruous 
illustration which is not his own. It was popularized throughout 
medieval Western Europe in the iconographic theme of the torcular 
mysticum: Christ, lying on the table of a wine-press, while his blood 
is being dispensed to the Christians through a sevenfold spout which 
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symbolizes the sacraments of the Church. Thus, the physical, and 
quasi-material, conception of grace, which has prevailed in Roman 
Catholicism, in contrast with the mystical tendencies of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, has contributed to the extreme development of the doc- 
trine of the sacraments as indispensable agencies of salvation, thus 
leaving the faithful to the absolute discretion of an exclusive hier- 
archy. 
III 


The primary interest of Catholicism in the Church as a structure 
influences its conception of the hierarchy as the teaching body of the 
Church, and leads to the doctrinal absolutism of Rome, in contrast, 
not only with the usual views of Protestantism, but also with the 
practice of other hierarchical Churches. 

Here again we find the chasm between clergy and laity already 
mentioned above. According to the Baltimore Catechism no. 3 
(question 490), “the members of the Church on earth may be di- 
vided into those who teach and those who are taught. ‘Those who 
teach, namely, the Pope, bishops, and priests, are called the Teaching 
Church, or simply the Church. Those who are taught are called 
the Believing Church, or simply the faithful.”” Many Catholic theo- 
logians may not approve of the bluntness of this statement; as read, 
it is nonetheless in accordance with the actual facts. 

It is rather significant, for instance, that the academic degrees of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission are never conferred upon lay- 
men. ‘Theology is the exclusive business of the clergy. The Church 
may well take pride in lay writers and scholars like, for instance, 
Maritain, but they are the exception that confirms the rule. They 
are regarded not as professionals, but as outstanding amateurs, and 
they are praised for their passionate Roman orthodoxy, rather than 
for the objectivity of their judgments. 

It is, of course, obvious that an authority of some sort must belong 
to the Church in matters of doctrine, and that a special responsibility 
rests with its officers with regard to teaching God’s people. Catholic 
theology goes further, and assumes that the Church, in its proclama- 
tion of the truth, is infallible. There is indeed some good reason 
to believe that God would not permit the Church as a whole to go 
permanently astray in essential matters pertaining to faith and mor- 
als, although it may not be easy to tell that which is essential from 
that which is not. 
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The formulation and definition of Catholic truth belongs to the 
Bishops, inasmuch as they are the successors of the Apostles in their 
capacity as pastors and teachers. Each bishop is entrusted with the 
double task of keeping the purity of the doctrine and of attending to 
its diffusion within the limits of his own diocese. He is not, how- 
ever, regarded as personally infallible. The infallible authority of 
the Church, as defined in Roman Catholic theology, rests with the 
episcopacy as a whole, and expresses itself through the pronounce- 
ments of so-called Universal Councils. 

There was always much disagreement as to which Councils were 
to be received, and, since the fifteenth century, the theologians and 
canonists of Rome have been busy uttering restrictive interpretations 
of what constitutes a Universal Council as such. Three require- 
ments are considered essential by the moderns. (a) The calling of 
all legitimate bishops by the Pope—a condition first stated by the 
fifth Council of Lateran, 1512-1517. (b) The actual presiding of 
the Council by the Pope or his Delegates. Roman Catholic apolo- 
gists have tried to show that this rule had been observed in the early 
Councils. Their arguments met with considerable scepticism on the 
part of independent historians. (c) The confirmation and promul- 
gation by the Pope of counciliary rulings. Only then do they ob- 
tain binding authority. This requirement, of recent formulation 
and inserted in the Codex Iuris Canonici, can. 227, is considered to 
be most important. Joseph Wilhelm, following Scheeben’s Katho- 
lische Dogmatik, wrote in the Catholic Encyclopedia, IV (1908), p. 
430, 435: “Unapproved, it [the council] is but a headless, soulless 
body, unable to give its decisions the binding force of laws for the 
whole Church. . . . A council apart from the Pope is but a lifeless 
trunk.” Wilhelm’s metaphors are not without danger for his own 
theory, since it might be retorted that, apart from the council, the 
Pope is a trunkless head. The Catholic thesis, even though it does 
not explicitly place the Pope above the council, tends to do just that. 

As a matter of fact, the Vatican Council, by its decree of July 18. 
1870, has recognized the absolute authority of the Pope in matters 
of faith and morals. The Pope, speaking ex cathedra, that is, when- 
ever he addresses the Church Universal in his capacity as pastor and 
teacher of all Christians, for the purpose of defining an article of 
faith or a point of morals, is personally infallible, so that his pro- 
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nouncements are irrevocable of themselves, and not from the con- 
sent of the Church. The last clause of the decree was intended as a 
direct blow at the opinion of the minority, which allowed to the 
Pope nothing but a delegate power, nor any other authority than 
that which the Church itself might entrust to its chief executive. It 
follows that the doctrinal authority credited to the Church, and 
which, according to Catholic theology, amounts to infallibility, is 
ultimately concentrated in the hands of the Pope, whose definitions 
are to be received as Gospel truth. 

Rome’s policy of doctrinal centralization is carried out through 
several agencies of the Papal government, such as the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, better known as the Inquisition, and which, 
among other duties, is in charge of the Index of prohibited books, 
the Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, and the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. Their function is to control the promulga- 
tion and diffusion of the doctrines of the Church, and eventually to 
censure dissenting opinions or voices. 

Since the Council of Trent (decree of April 8, 1546), the teaching 
of the Church is explicitly referred to the double standard of Scrip- 
ture and Apostolic tradition, which are regarded as the authentic 
channels of Divine revelation, having equal and independent author- 
ity. The apparent objectivity of the Tridentine rule of faith is im- 
periled by the pretense of the Church to be the sole guardian, dis- 
penser, and interpreter of Holy Scripture, and by the fact that very 
few of the alleged traditions can be traced to a high antiquity, and 
none of them to the generation of the Apostles. Here again the 
teaching hierarchy steps in to determine with authority which tradi- 
tions are to be received and what their meaning is. 


IV 


The doctrinal monopoly of the hierarchy accounts for a high de- 
gree of dogmatic uniformity and for the conformism, generally sin- 
cere, of both clergy and laity. The teaching of religion is thus made 
easy and effective. Any Catholic child with elementary training in 
the parochial school or in the cathechism class of the local church, 
knows, and, in some measure, understands, the distinctive articles of 
his faith. This is hardly the case of many Protestant youngsters in 
our major denominations. 
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On the other hand, Roman dogmatism has marked deeply the de- 
velopment of Catholic scholarship. Theology as a science is entirely 
made to depend upon the canons of the Councils and the pronounce- 
ments of the Papacy, received a priori as having decisive authority. 
Hence systematic theology is practically divorced from the critical 
study of Holy Scripture. The latter is no longer at the center of 
the curriculum in seminaries and divinity schools; it has become 
rather an auxiliary discipline. The independence of Biblical schol- 
ars is limited by the directives of the Biblical Commission. ‘To be 
sure, its decrees generally bear upon the inadvisability of publicly 
endorsing critical hypotheses which are deemed scantily justified. 
In practice, however, the same decrees do hamper free research. 
Such policies may bring about, quite accidentally, wholesome re- 
sults. Catholic exegesis withstood better than Protestant or inde- 
pendent exegesis the onslaught of radical higher criticism. But 
this does not atone for the fact that some really great scholars, like 
the late Father Lagrange, toiled under the unremitting threat of 
condemnation, and either eschewed tabooed problems, or were 
forced into verbal compromises. 

Owing to its particular estimate of tradition, the Roman Church 
has allowed the main fields of Church history, namely, History of 
Doctrines and History of Institutions, to be carefully scrutinized. 
A high degree of erudition was achieved by eminent specialists. In 
many instances, however, the facts and beliefs of the past were re- 
interpreted in the light of later developments, on the assumption that 
there is no real evolution of the dogma of the Church, but rather a 
process of homogenous unfolding. 

It is remarkable that the arbitrary rules and limitations imposed 
by decision of the hierarchy have not, thus far, sterilized Catholic 
scholarship. But they have been indirectly responsible for some of 
its modern orientations. There are, quite apart from burning is- 
sues, areas of quiet in which peaceful scholars can take full oppor- 
tunity for free research. Textual erudition, archeology, paleogra- 
phy, linguistics, history of art and liturgy may, and often do, flourish 
without much extrascientific interference. One might liken (dis- 
respectfully) the Catholic scholar to a goat in an enclosure, or tied 
to a rope, and allowed to graze around. This is not a goat’s idea of 
grazing. Nor is it a true picture of academic freedom or of Chris- 
tian liberty. 
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Vv 


The growth of Catholicism as a political power is essentially linked 
with the Roman conception of the Church as a society. The rule 
of the clergy is absolute. The laity neither calls its pastors nor 
elects its bishops, and the appointment of the latter belongs exclu- 
sively to the Roman See, whose titular has in fact become the bishop 
of bishops. Catholicism as a denomination has ceased to be a com- 
munion of local or regional Churches; it has achieved a complete 
centralization, and the heads of the various dioceses are mere execu- 
tives of the Papal Church. This situation is reflected in a recent 
change in etiquette introduced under Pope Pius XI. The title of a 
bishop is no longer “My Lord,” but “His Excellency.’’ ‘The con- 
tinuity of the Roman institution is guaranteed by the fact that the 
Pope “creates” the Cardinals, who in turn will elect his successor. 
The whole structure may be defined as an absolute world power, 
concentrated in the hands of the Pope, who is responsible to none 
but God. 

The theological basis of the whole system is the Roman interpreta- 
tion of the primacy of Peter according to Matt. 16: 17-18. Accord- 
ing to some scholars the logion may not represent the very words 
spoken by Jesus. For Protestants to insist on this, however, is not 
very wise, as they would be accused of doing away with the evidence 
of the case. Even if it be granted that the logion may have been 
altered in support of the thesis of the Church of Rome, there is no 
denying of the fact that some privilege was granted, or rather prom- 
ised, to Simon Peter; but what is at stake, is precisely the nature and 
extent of that privilege. ‘The logion does not imply that Peter was 
entrusted with dictatorial powers, which would have become the 
pattern of the future. In fact, such powers did not develop until 
several centuries had elapsed. The words of Jesus, as read in the 
Gospel of Matthew, constitute rather a prophetic utterance of the 
part played by Simon in the primitive Church. Christ is the Rock, 
and if Simon is called Peter, which means “rock,” it is because, first 
of all disciples, he unambiguously acknowledged Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. Such a profession of faith is the only foundation upon which 
the Church can endure unshaken through the ages. Thus, obedi- 
ence and faithfulness to Christ shall be the supreme test of the lead- 
ership. Accordingly, the power to bind and to unbind was granted, 
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not to Peter alone, but to the Apostles and leaders of the Christian 
community. ‘This interpretation is not specifically Protestant. On 
the eve of the Reformation, it had been supported by Lefévre 
d’Etaples, a man zealous for the unity of the holy mother Church, 
from which he never withdrew. The frontispiece of the second 
edition of his Commentarii initiatorii (Basel, 1523) significantly il- 
lustrates the Evangelical conception of the Church, which the 
Council of Trent repudiated. It represents the Twelve carrying 
each one a key, and Peter is just one of the Twelve. 

From the historical point of view, the case for the supremacy of 
the Holy See rests on the following foundations: (a) the presence 
of Peter in Rome, where he suffered martyrdom, according to sec- 
ond century traditions, and (b) the centralizing process which char- 
acterizes the development of the Church since its origins, from the 
early communities of Asia Minor built, like the synagogues, on the 
analogy of the Greek free cities, to the institution of monarchical 
episcopacy, and finally to the organization of independent dioceses 
into regional or national groups, under the jurisdiction of the Met- 
ropolitan or the Patriarch. In a certain sense, the Roman bishop 
had fallen heir to the Roman Emperor, and his pre-eminence among 
the prelates of Western Europe followed as a matter of course; even 
the bishops of the northwestern African territories sought him as 
umpire of their differences. 

The historical supremacy of Rome in the West was not contested 
by the Patriarchates. However, some opposition grew out of juris- 
dictional conflicts, and the Orientals vainly fought the pretense of 
the Roman See to extend its authority to the whole Christian Church 
on dogmatic grounds. In the eleventh century, Hildebrand (Pope 
Gregory VII) unambiguously set up the Papacy as an absolute world 
power, to which the secular as well as the spiritual order was subject. 
Since the fifteenth century, the laws of the Church preclude the right 
of appeal from the Pope to a Universal Council. Today, no coun- 
ciliary decision becomes the law of the Church until it is confirmed 
and promulgated by the Pope. The Roman Church has ceased to 
be episcopal in structure; it has become a Papal autocracy. The 
Pope claims to be the head of the Church by divine right, and not 
the presiding officer of an assembly of bishops. 

The growth of Papal absolutism made itself felt in the relation 
between Church and nations. It had always been recognized that 
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the spiritual order is independent from the temporal, and, in that 
sense, superior to it. This should not mean, however, that the 
authorities in charge of the spiritual have any right to intrude in 
matters of secular interest. Christ acknowledged the things which 
are Caesar’s. Hence, dealings between the Church and temporal 
powers ought to be conducted on the basis of mutual agreement 
and for the common good of all parties concerned. It does not 
belong to the Church to dictate national or international policies. 

During the Middle Ages, the establishment of the Church and the 
creation of the Pontifical State had dragged the Papacy into the whirl- 
pool of Italian and European politics, and historical circumstances 
had caused the Pope to affirm his authority over temporal sovereigns. 
Such claims were resisted, at times fiercely. ‘The Gallican Church 
had developed its own customs and enjoyed numerous liberties. 
These were recognized by concordats, the interpretation of which 
gave rise to sharp and quite consequential differences. The crown 
contended that the liberties of the Gallican Church originated in 
the remote past, and were the remains of an earlier ecclesiastical 
setup, kept unchanged in a changing world, or that they had been 
the object of bilateral agreements. Rome interpreted the same 
liberties as gracious privileges granted freely by the Popes, and thus 
revocable at will. The jurists of the French king were probably 
right in their contention, but the Ultramontane interpretation won 
the case. Their position became the pattern of subsequent con- 
cordats, as well as the norm of Roman politics in dealing with civil 
powers. 

It is a fact that Rome has never recalled her claims to world-wide 
jurisdiction over secular powers. She may not actually exercise 
this jurisdiction. She may be willing to compromise and to make 
allowance for divergent views in matters of politics or social con- 
cern. Such concessions are to be considered as provisional, granted 
under the pressure of circumstances, and with a view to gradually 
bringing about situations in which the Church can gain complete 
control of the secular order. 

The Roman See never loses sight of its objectives. Its policies are 
subtle and supple, and its moves often puzzle the observer. In re- 
cent years, the communist threat has been weighing heavily upon 
the political orientations of the Vatican. The Church rightly re- 
jects the doctrinal materialism which is the ideological foundation 
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of communism, and the class dictatorship which is its rule of gov- 
ernment. In countries likely to be overtaken by a communist re- 
gime, the hierarchy fears the disestablishment of the Church, the 
confiscation of its properties, and the persecution of its members. 
Furthermore, the Vatican sees its opportunities in Slavic countries 
curtailed or nullified. 

In her reaction against communism, Rome did not steer away 
from the other extreme, and, in many instances, became involved 
in political collusions with fascist powers. The only country in 
which the Catholic Church openly took a position against fascism 
is France. The ultranationalism of Ch. Maurras’ Action Francaise 
was condemned ruthlessly. Catholic members of the movement 
were threatened with excommunication, and the demissions of sev- 
eral high prelates were “accepted.”” The Action Frangaise, which 
had little popular support, had no great chance of success, and it 
was felt in Rome that, besides its basic objectionability, it might 
bring about a revival of Gallicanism. 

In Italy, the Lateran treaty and the concordat of 1929 did much 
to consolidate fascism over the ruins of the Partito Popolare, founded 
by a socially-minded priest, don Luigi Sturzo. The proclamation 
of Catholicism as the official religion of the state changed little to 
the de facto situation, and many European Catholics felt unable to 
give enthusiastic applause to the recognition of the Pope’s sover- 
eignty over the Vatican City—in fact a mere endorsement of the 
conditions brought about by the Law of Guarantees, after the liq- 
uidation of the Pontifical State in 1871. 

In Germany the defeat of the Center was accepted by the Vatican 
as a foregone conclusion, and a concordat was signed with the gov- 
ernment of Hitler. Generally speaking, German bishops looked 
upon this agreement with far less confidence than the politicians 
of the Curia, which Karl Jaspers charges with some measure of re- 
sponsibility for Hitler’s success, on these very grounds. 

In Spain the hierarchy wholeheartedly sided with Dictator Franco's 
crusade against the Reds—a crusade fought with the saber of the 
Moors. The “repression” included, together with authentic terror- 
ists, Spanish liberals of various political or religious backgrounds, and 
the population of entire districts in Catalonia and the Basque prov- 
inces, whose faithfulness to Catholicism cannot be questioned. The 
cries of the victims were hushed, and Rome failed to intervene 
against the brutality of Franco’s regime. 
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In the presence of these facts, one is not readily convinced that 
the policies of the Vatican can be entirely absolved from the charge 
of expediency. In the struggle against communism, Evangelical 
Christians may find themselves at the side of their Roman Catholic 
brethren. They should nevertheless be able to keep the distinction 
clear between communism as a system of economics, its atheistic 
background, and the pressure methods used to assure its triumph. 
Above all, they should never allow themselves to be forced into un- 
hallowed alliances with forces which are not less anti-christian than 
bright red Bolshevism. 


VI 


The interpretation of Roman absolutism as a dogmatic quantity 
made it imperative for Catholic theologians to revise the traditional 
doctrine of the marks of the Church. The Nicene creed proclaimed 
the Christian belief in “the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” Unity, holiness, universality, and apostolicity were re- 
garded as distinctive characters of the Christian fellowship. They 
were the constant elements to be found in all its particular mani- 
festations. Modern Catholicism claims them, not as a mere descrip- 
tion or program, but as its monopoly and trade mark. Catholic 
theologians have made it their own task to show that the Roman 
Church alone possesses the four marks enumerated in the creed, and 
that no other branch of Christianity can show them. Any Christian 
sect not in the Roman communion will be lacking one or several of 
the four marks, or the marks it displays will be wanting in genuine- 
ness. 

Apostolicity, whereby the Church abides on the doctrinal founda- 
tion of the Prophets and the Apostles, is understood primarily as 
apostolic succession—a notion which pertains to the historical order 
and constitutes but an external, often fallacious, guarantee for the 
faithful transmission of the Gospel message. 

The mark of apostolicity, thus misinterpreted, becomes the key to 
the understanding of Rome’s idea of the unity of the Church. Paul’s 
formula in Ephesians 4: 5, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
ought to be supplemented by “one Pope.” The Pope is the God- 
appointed guardian of the faith and the fold. There can be no 
communion with non-Catholic Christians, no partaking of their rites, 
no joining them in public prayer, because of the possible danger 
of “perversion” of the faith of the Catholics. 
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Rome’s peculiar interpretation of Christian unity precludes any 
real ecumenism. Evangelical Christianity understands ecumenism 
as a fellowship of Churches striving toward the ideal of Christ, al- 
though none of them will ever realize it perfectly. Catholicism 
claims to be the Church of Christ. It confesses to fall short of its 
God-appointed goal, but denies the possibility of genuine Christian 
achievements without its boundaries. There is no true Church 
outside of the Roman communion, no matter on what particular 
issue any Christian body is divided from the Church of the Pope. 
For that respect, the most ritualistic High Church Anglicans are not 
better off than Christian Scientists or Seventh Day Adventists. All 
of them are out of the fold, and must eventually be brought into 
the fold. Rome sends missionaries to Sweden, not in order to con- 
vert the semi-heathen nomads of Lapland, but authentic Lutherans 
from Stockholm. In the Near East, the admission of dissident frac- 
tions from the Oriental Churches to the Roman communion is often 
represented as a mark of broadmindedness of the Holy See. Uniat 
Churches are allowed to retain their liturgical language, their ritual 
and their particular customs. In fact, however, uniatism gives rise 
to embittered conflicts of jurisdiction which preclude a general re- 
union of Churches, inasmuch as the hierarchy of the newly recog- 
nized bodies duplicates and antagonizes the hierarchy of the original 
rites from which they withdrew. 

Catholic scholars cannot help showing a certain uneasiness at vin- 
dicating the claim of their Church for exclusive sanctity. On this 
chapter, historical truth compels them to make reserves damaging 
for their theory of the four marks of the Church, and their notion 
of catholicity is thus particularly compromised. 

Truly, there is no hope for a unity based on the self-identification 
of a particular Church with the Church Universal. As Evangelical 
Christians, we cannot admit that any member of the mystical body 
of Christ can claim to be the body itself. We believe in the unity of 
those who have heard and answered the call of Christ. We believe 
in the universal fellowship of the Church gathered and sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, who spake of old through the Prophets and Apostles. 
He speaketh still, to each one of us; this we must make plain, in 
word and in deed. 
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THE ISSUE BETWEEN NEWMAN AND 


KINGSLEY 
A RECONSIDERATION AND A REJOINDER 


By NORMAN V. Hope 


Houghton, in an article on “The Issue Between Newman and 

Kingsley,” characterizes that issue as “the fundamental clash, 
both then and now, between Protestant Liberalism and Christian 
Orthodoxy, whether Roman Catholic or Evangelical” (p. 80). In 
this clash Kingsley represented Liberalism, which Dr. Houghton de- 
scribes thus: “The natural order was sanctified. Marriage, business, 
science, progress, human nature—all were accepted as religious be- 
cause all of them revealed the presence of the will of God. The 
old dichotomies of Christian thought—the natural and the super- 
natural, the human and the divine, the unconverted and the con- 
verted, the city of man and the city of God—all of them conveniently 
disappeared, merged together in what Carlyle called the natural- 
supernatural order” (p. 83). Confronted with such a situation, is 
it any wonder that Newman turned to Catholicism, Anglican and 
then Roman? And—to bring the issue down to the present day— 
“if we must choose between the great antagonists of 1864 [when 
Kingsley precipitated the conflict by attacking Newman in print] 
can there be any question? A thousand times rather let us follow 
Newman, even to Rome, than accept this patched-up excuse for a 
genuine religion” (p. 101). 

Let it be said at once that Dr. Houghton’s article has much to 
commend it. For one thing, it is highly gratifying that a thoughtful 
and cultured layman such as he should be so deeply interested in 
technical theology; if such lay interest could become widespread it 
would be a most happy augury for the future of American Protestant- 
ism. Again, Dr. Houghton is obviously well read in the English lit- 
erature of the mid-nineteenth century, when the Kingsley-Newman 
conflict was going on. And he writes in a clear and graceful style. 
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It is therefore not at all surprising that his article has aroused wide 
spread interest and comment. It certainly deserves to be treated 
with respect. But the present writer is convinced of the essential 
unsoundness of its main thesis, for reasons which, it is hoped, will 
become clear in the course of the present commentary and reply. 


I 


It must be freely admitted that Kingsley should never have made 
his gratuitous attack on Newman’s integrity in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine in 1864. Or, having done so, he should, on being challenged 
by Newman, have withdrawn his allegation without any reservations 
whatever. Leslie Stephen was quite correct when he said that 
“Kingsley was clearly both rash in his first statement and unsatis- 
factory in the apology which he published in Macmillan’s Magazine” 
(Dictionary of National Biography, xxxi, 179). In such circum- 
stances it was natural that Newman should seize the opportunity of 
vindicating himself by writing his Apologia: as Dr. W. R. Inge says, 
“It is demanding too much of human nature to expect a master of 
fence, when wantonly attacked with a bludgeon, to abstain from the 
pleasure of pricking his adversary scientifically in the tender parts of 
his body” (Outspoken Essays, i, 180). Kingsley’s attack on Newman 
was both foolish and indefensible. 


II 


At the same time, it is hardly fair to Kingsley to describe him as a 
virtual apostle of what Carlyle called “God-and-Mammonism,” a 
Pollyanna sanctifier of the whole natural order of “marriage, busi- 
ness, science, progress, human nature.’” To be sure, Dr. Houghton 
is quite right in saying that Kingsley believed that this world is God’s 
world—a conception which is surely entirely Biblical; and that such 
an institution as marriage, in which he found such deep and abiding 
personal happiness, was ordained of God for the blessing and well- 
being of his earthly children—an idea for which it would not be dif- 
ficult to find strong Biblical support. But this does not mean that 
Kingsley was a “whole-hog”’ apologist for mid-Victorian civilization 
in all its aspects, in the spirit of the Gilbertian lines, 

And I am right, 


And you are right, 
And all is right as right can be. 
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On the contrary, he had a most sensitive conscience concerning the 
social and economic maladjustments produced by the Industrial 
Revolution, which were so rampant in the England of his day, and 
which divided the country into what Disraeli called “the two na- 
tions.” Here is how he expressed himself concerning the factory 
system of his day: ““That large bodies of men should be employed 
in exclusively performing day after day, the same minute mechani- 
cal operation, till their whole intellect is concentrated on it, and 
their fingers kept delicate for the purpose, is to me shocking... . 
When I am told that the Lancashire system is perfect, and ought to 
be permanent and helped towards permanence by the alms of a 
whole nation, I answer: It is not perfect at all. It is fortuitous, 
barbaric, exceptional, transitional . . .” (Charles Kingsley: His Let- 
ters and Memories of His Life, ii, 138). So far from feeling compla- 
cent about the Christian religion of his day, Kingsley said that “we 
have used the Bible as if it were a mere special constable’s handbook 
—an opium dose for keeping beasts of burden patient while they 
were being overloaded—a mere book to keep the poor in order. . . 

We have found plenty of texts to rebuke the sins of the poor, and 
very few to rebuke the sins of the rich” (“Three Letters to Chartists, 
Letter II,” in Politics for the People). The truth is that Kingsley 


recognized the hideous reality of human sinfulness not only in per- 
sonal and private life, but also in social and corporate relationships; 
in fact, he realized the truth of the well-known dictum of the modern 
sociologist, Professor E. A. Ross, that “the master iniquities of our 
time are connected with money-making.” When it is remembered 
that, as Dr. James Denney once said, “there is more about money 


” 


in the Gospels than about any other single subject,” it may well be 
thought that Kingsley was nearer the mind of Jesus Christ than 
Newman, who appears to have had no social conscience whatever. 


Ill 


But the fundamental criticism which must be made of Dr. Hough- 
ton’s article is that it assumes that Newman’s conversion to Rome was 
prompted by purely logical and intellectual considerations, that it 
was due mainly, and even exclusively, to his lifelong opposition to 
liberalism. It was against liberalism—so Dr. Houghton’s argument 
runs—that the Oxford Movement, of which Newman was the chief 
public exponent, reacted; and because the Anglican Church of that 
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day showed itself inhospitable to Newman’s anti-liberal crusade, the 
only place from which he could acceptably and successfully wage his 
war was the Roman Church. This Church had always been against 
liberalism; and it was to reaffirm its historic position under Pope 
Pius IX in his “Syllabus of Errors” of 1864, and under Pope Leo X, 
whose Encyclical ““Pascendi dominici gregis” of 1907 crushed the 
so-called Modernist movement in the Roman Church. The Roman 
Church, in fact, was the citadel of anti-liberalism par excellence; and 
therefore Newman naturally gravitated to its fold, because its intel- 
lectual convictions coincided with his. 

It must be admitted that Newman was opposed to liberalism. But 
it is at least arguable that the liberalism against which he and the 
other Tractarians sought to protest was political rather than theo- 
logical. The home of theological liberalism in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was Germany. It is true that in 1825 Hugh 
James Rose delivered and published his “Discourses on the State 
of the Protestant Religion in Germany,” to which Edward Bouverie 
Pusey replied with his “Historical Enquiry into the Causes of the 
Rationalist Character of German Theology” in 1828-30. But of 
all this Newman, who admittedly knew no German, was well-nigh 
ignorant. The liberalism which he knew at first-hand was that of 
such a man as Thomas Arnold; but even Arnold’s liberalism was as 
much political as theological; for example, he wanted a compre- 
hensive Church of England which should include virtually all be- 
lievers except Roman Catholics and Unitarians, who would naturally 
exclude themselves. The liberalism against which Keble preached 
his famous assize sermon on “National Apostasy” on July 14, 1833— 
which, be it remembered, Newman “ever considered and kept” as 
the starting-point of the Oxford Movement—was the kind of politi- 
cal liberalism exemplified by the English Parliament of that day. 
This—the highest political authority in the land—not only had re- 
lieved Dissenters and Roman Catholics of their political disabilities, 
but was even seeking to lay violent hands on the Church of Ire- 
land by reducing the number of its bishoprics from twenty-two to 
twelve. The ecclesiastical situation in Ireland was highly anom- 
olous. “Twenty-two Protestant bishops,” as G. M. Trevelyan puts 
it, “drew 150,000 pounds; the rest of the Church 600,000 pounds, 
largely from the Catholic peasants.’’ It was this situation that the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act of 1833 was designed to correct. To 
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Keble and Newman, however, it was a “wicked spoliation Bill,” the 
evil fruit of Erastian dictation; and it was against it that Keble 
preached his assize sermon. It tried to show, in Newman’s words, 
that “there was something greater than the Established Church, and 
that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from the begin- 
ning” (Apologia, p. 31). 

Such were the proximate circumstances in which the Tractarian 
Movement was launched. But Newman’s conversion to Roman 
Catholicism had little or nothing to do with the struggle against 
liberalism, political or theological. It was fundamentally a psycho- 
logical, not an intellectual or theological, phenomenon; it was due 
primarily not to the prevailing theological, ecclesiastical, or politi- 
cal situation which confronted Newman between 1833 and 1845, but 
to Newman’s highly personal and peculiar psychological make-up. 

As is clear from a study of Newman’s writings, especially his ser- 
mons, his correspondence, and his Apologia, the basic features of his 
psychological make-up were two in number; first, a sense of inse- 
curity, and secondly, a self-centeredness which found it difficult to 
brook any real opposition. There is abundant evidence on both 
points. For example, as a boy he was always frail in health and 
played no games. His brother, Francis W., speaking of those early 
days, said: “I cannot remember seeing him at play, though we had 
plenty of games. . . . He did go to our bathing-pond, but he never 
swam” (Early History of Cardinal Newman, pp. 2-3). This sense 
of insecurity was increased by his parents, whose eldest child he was, 
and who set their sights for him very high in matters educational. 
Thus, the first letter which he received from his father, at the ma- 
ture age of five, included this admonition: “You will observe that 
you must learn something new every day, or you will no longer be 
called a clever boy.” His sense of insecurity was shown in his des- 
perate desire to do well in the Oxford Schools, in preparation for 
which he overworked and broke down, thus failing spectacularly 
(1820). Even after his election to the coveted Fellowship of Oriel 
College in 1822, in Oriel society—as Geoffrey Faber puts it—“like 
many self-conscious and earnest young men unused to society he 
suffered from the constant dread of committing some social solecism” 
(Oxford Apostles, pp. 99-100). These symptoms—and they are 
typical of many others—reveal a constant pattern of basic insecurity. 
This, of course, carried over into Newman’s religious life: it made 
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him long for some external ecclesiastical authority which could set 
his doubts at rest. It is not at all surprising that one of his sermons 
asks this question: ‘““Where shall I be most safe?”’ 

The second feature of Newman’s psychological make-up was a 
self-centeredness which exhibited itself in a desire to lead, and even 
to dominate, others. His brother Francis quotes his sister’s testi- 
mony concerning him: “John can be most amiable, most generous. 
He can win warm love from all his friends; but to become his friend, 
the essential condition is that you see everything along his lines and 
accept him as your leader” (The Early History of Cardinal Newman, 
p. 72). This quality of character was to show itself throughout New- 
man’s life, Anglican and Roman; and it certainly played an important 
part in his secession from the Church of England to Romanism. 

The first of these characteristics had much to do with the writing 
of the “Tracts for the Times,” which Newman started—‘‘out of my 
own head,” as he put it—in 1833 and carried on until 1841. One 
of his dominating motives in writing them was to find in the Angli- 
can Church an external religious authority, a via media between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism, which would give him the security which 
he so deeply craved. Thus in Tract I, addressed to his fellow-clergy- 
men of the Church of England, he wrote as follows: “Be [to your 
bishops] what Luke and Timothy were to Paul’; welcome, if neces- 
sary, “the spoiling of [your] goods and martyrdom”; proclaim your 
“apostolic descent”; . . . “speak out now before you are forced.” 
The politicians think “they can take away your power. Enlighten 
them in this matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers, the Bishops, as repre- 
sentatives of the Apostles and the Angels of the Churches.” But— 
and here the second element in Newman’s peculiar psychology as- 
serted itself—though the Church’s bishops were of Apostolic descent, 
Newman wanted them to endorse the views which he was expound- 
ing; and when—as after the publication of Tract XC in 1841—they 
failed to do so, he felt frustrated, humiliated, and insecure. Hence, 
basically, his conversion to the Church of Rome. 

This contention can be documented from Newman’s own expeti- 
ences during the crucial years—crucial, that is, so far as his continued 
membership in the Anglican Church was concerned—1839-41. In 
the summer of 1839 a friend of Newman’s, by name Robert Williams, 
placed in his hands an article in the Dublin Review written by Mon- 
signor Nicholas Patrick Wiseman, a well-known Roman Catholic. 
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Wiseman—lIater to be the first Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
after the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Eng- 
land in 1850—was no profound scholar, nor even a distinguished 
writer. In this Dublin Review article he compared the Church of 
England to the Donatists, an African group who seceded from the 
Catholic Church early in the fourth century, in a movement de- 
scribed by Gibbon as ‘“‘a memorable schism which afflicted the prov- 
inces of Africa above three hundred years, and was extinguished only 
with Christianity itself.’” Wiseman made great play with Augus- 
tine’s famous sentence, securus judicat orbis terrarum, i.e., “the 
whole world judges right,’ meaning that the universal sense of the 
whole Church must be right as against one local body. In his 
Apologia, written a quarter century later, Newman said that “a 
mere sentence [i.e., Augustine’s] struck me with a power which I 
never had felt from any mere words before. . . . By these great 
words of the ancient Father the theory of the via media was abso- 
lutely pulverized” (p. 117). But writing to his friend Rogers at 
the time, Newman said: “I have had the first real hit from Romanism 
which has happened to me. Dr. Wiseman’s article has given me a 
stomach-ache”’ (Letters and Correspondence, ii, 286). 

Surely there is a great difference between having one’s religious 
position absolutely pulverized, and suffering a theological stomach- 
ache! Clearly, Wiseman’s article gave Newman a temporary set- 
back, more by way of imaginative impression than by reasoned argu- 
ment; but at the time Newman thought of it as nothing worse than 
that. There was much patristic evidence, doubtless known to New- 
man, a careful student of the history of the early Church, that would 
have refuted Wiseman’s utterly arbitrary and even absurd conten- 
tion; and in fact Newman quickly regained his composure and pub- 
lished a considered reply to Wiseman in an article entitled “On the 
Catholicity of the English Church,” which appeared in the British 
Critic for January, 1840. 

But—and this is the real point—Newman’s reading of Wiseman’s 
article coincided with a decline in the popularity of the Tractarian 
movement, of which he was by that time the acknowledged leader 
and the most vocal exponent. The zenith of that Movement New- 
man dated at June, 1839. But even before then its fortunes had 
begun to change, and its—and Newman’s—popularity to decline. 
For one thing, the “Remains” of Richard Hurrell Froude were 
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published by Newman and Keble at the beginning of 1838. S. L. 
Ollard well says that “anything more indiscrete from a party point 
of view, has probably never been done”’ (Short History of the Oxford 
Movement, p. 56). Froude, who died in 1836, had been one of the 
earliest adherents of the Oxford Movement, and an intimate friend 
of Newman. The volumes of “Remains” which appeared under 
the editorship of Newman and Keble in 1838 revealed Froude’s utter 
contempt for the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
and its leaders; the Reformation he described as ‘‘a limb badly set,” 
and needing to “be broken again to be righted.” In these “Re- 
mains” Froude also revealed that in 1833, when Newman and he 
had been in Rome, the two of them had asked a Roman Catholic 
monsignor (Wiseman, in fact) if the Roman Church would “accept 
them on any terms to which they could twist their consciences,” 
Doubtless this was partly written in jest; but to say that it shocked 
and angered the solidly Protestant England of that day is to put the 
matter very mildly. ‘The public reaction to the book was typified 
by Lord Morpeth, who in the House of Commons publicly de- 
nounced a “‘set of damnable and detestable heretics of late sprung 
up in Oxford”; and—so as not to be misunderstood—he mentioned 
the name of Newman as the co-editor of Froude’s ‘““Remains.” 

In August of that same year 1838 Dr. Richard Bagot, who was the 
Anglican Bishop of Oxford and therefore Newman’s ecclesiastical 
father-in-God, delivered a charge to his clergy in which he stigmatized 
as injudicious some expressions used in the Tracts for the Times; 
and he solemnly warned the authors of these Tracts to beware of 
leading others into error, which they themselves were well-enough 
informed to avoid. Newman could not but admit that this episcopal 
censure—if that is not too strong a word to use to describe it—was 
“very slight indeed”; but—so he said—“‘a Bishop’s lightest word ex 
cathedra is heavy.” He wrote to Bishop Bagot, who replied very 
courteously and graciously that he had no desire to censure the 
Tracts, but only to sound a note of warning; and when he (Dr. Bagot) 
published his charge, he appended to it a note expressly disclaiming 
any “general censure upon the Tracts for the Times.” 

But, mild as was this episcopal action, it gave Newman something 
of a psychological shock, because of his peculiarly exalted view of 
the authority of bishops. “I loved to act in the sight of my Bishop,” 
he wrote in his Apologia, ‘‘as if I was, as it were, in the sight of God. 
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. . . I desired to please him personally. . . . I considered myself 
simply as the servant and instrument of my Bishop. I did not care 
much for the Bench of Bishops, except as they might be the voice of 
my Church; nor should I have cared much for a Provincial Council; 
nor for a Diocesan Synod presided over by my Bishop; all these mat- 
ters seemed to me to be jure ecclesiastico, but what to me was jure 
divino was the voice of my Bishop in his own person. My own 
Bishop was my Pope; I knew no other; the successor of the Apostles, 
the Vicar of Christ. This was but a practical exhibition of the 
Anglican theory of Church Government, as I had already drawn it 
out myself, after various Anglican divines”’ (p. 51). 

Clearly, the power of this shock lay in its effect, not upon New- 
man’s reason—for no man on the basis of pure reason could have 
found any fault with, or taken any offence at, the bishop’s action— 
but upon his sensitive imagination, and likewise on the popularity 
of his Movement with his fellow-members of the Anglican Church. 

In February, 1841, Newman published his famous—or notorious— 
Tract XC, “Remarks on Certain Passages in the Thirty-nine Arti- © 
cles.” The object of this document was “merely to show that while 
our Prayer Book is acknowledged on all hands to be of Catholic 
origin, our Articles also, the offspring of an un-Catholic age, are, 
through God’s good providence, to say the least, not un-Catholic, 
and may be subscribed by those who aim at being Catholic in heart 
and doctrine.” For this thesis, legally and historically speaking, 
there was something to be said. For example, James Anthony 
Froude, whose magnum opus, the History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, seeks to elucidate the 
story of the Protestant Reformation in England, though no sympa- 
thizer with the Tractarians, said that he “considered Newman’s argu- 
ments to be legally sound. . . . Newman was only claiming a posi- 
tion for himself and his friends which had been purposely left open 
when the constitution of the Anglican Church was formed” (Short 
Studies, iv, pp. 305, 307). But immediately upon its publication 
the Tract aroused the fiercest resentment in Oxford, and indeed 
throughout the Church of England. On March 8th, nine days after 
its publication, four tutors of Oxford University—among them A. C. 
Tait, afterwards the distinguished Archbishop of Canterbury—drew 
up a letter of protest against the Tracts; a week later the Heads of 
Houses of the University condemned Tract XC as dishonest. The 
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reaction of the outside public was summed up by the High Church 
layman, William E. Gladstone, who said concerning the Tract that 
Newman had “in writing it placed himself outside the Church of 
England in point of spirit and sympathy” (quoted by G. G. Atkins, 
Newman, p. 156). Bishop Bagot was again forced to take action of 
a more decisive character than he had done before. He requested 
Newman to discontinue the series of Tracts for the Times; and this 
Newman, now as always, an obedient subject of his bishop, agreed 
to do. Bishop Bagot went further than this; for in his Charge de- 
livered in May, 1842, he declared that “although the licence of Cal- 
vinistic interpreters had often gone beyond what was attempted in 
the Ninetieth Tract he could not reconcile himself to a system of 
interpretation which was so subtle that by it the Articles might be 
made to mean anything or nothing” (Geoffrey Faber, Oxford Apos- 
tles, pp. 428-429). 

In 1843 Newman resigned the pulpit of St. Mary’s, Oxford, which 
he had held since 1828, and from which he had wielded an extra- 
ordinary influence. Writing in October of that year to his friend 
Archdeacon H. E. Manning (then a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, but later a convert to the Roman Church, in which he became 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster), Newman gave as his reason 
for resigning his charge—a move which presaged his entry into the 
Roman Church—the “general repudiation of the view contained in 
No. XC. on the part of the Church.” “I could not stand,” he went 
on, “against such an unanimous expression of opinion from the 
Bishops, supported as it has been by the concurrence, or at least 
silence, of all classes in the Church lay and clerical” (Apologia, pp. 
219-220). But before then Newman had suffered other personal 
disappointments and piques. For one thing, in the spring of 184] 
there was the affair of the Jerusalem Bishopric—called by Newman 
a “fearful business’’—in which England and its Church not only made 
an attempt to co-operate with Prussia, but also recognized the Prus- 
sian Lutheran body as a sound and orthodox Christian Church. In 
January, 1842, Isaac Williams, a well-known Tractarian friend of 
Newman—whose Tract LXXX, “On Reserve in Communicating Re- 
ligious Knowledge,” had created such a storm in 1837—was defeated 
for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford University, rendered vacant by 
Keble’s retirement. In May, 1843, Pusey, who had been a leading 
Tractarian since 1834 and had defended Tract XC when it was at- 
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tacked, preached a University sermon entitled ‘““The Holy Eucharist 
a Comfort to the Penitent.”” In this sermon Pusey spoke about the 
real presence of Jesus Christ in the sacrament of Holy Communion 
in such a way as to make some of his hearers think him guilty of be- 
lief in transubstantiation and other such heretical doctrines. With- 
out a hearing or even the pretence of a trial, Pusey was, by the au- 
thority of the Vice-Chancellor, suspended from preaching within the 
University for a period of two years, for—allegedly—having taught 
doctrine contrary to the beliefs of the Church of England. There- 
after it was only a matter of time—the exact date was 1845—before 
Newman left the Church of England and became a Roman Catholic. 

Writing in his Apologia nearly twenty years later, Newman sought 
to interpret his conversion to Rome as an act of pure intellectual 
logic. Thus, he says (p. 200): “On the one hand I came gradually 
to see that the Anglican Church was formally in the wrong, on the 
other that the Church of Rome was formally in the right; then, that 
no valid reason could be assigned for continuing in the Anglican, 
and again that no valid objections could be taken for joining the 
Roman.” And again, on page 229 he says: “‘As far as I know my- 
self, my One paramount reason for contemplating a change [he is 
quoting from a letter written in November, 1844] is my deep un- 
varying conviction that our Church is in schism, and that my salva- 
tion depends on my joining the Church of Rome.” But from the 
above analysis it will be clear—as has been pointed out by such com- 
mentators as Geoffrey Faber in his Oxford Apostles and by others— 
that strict reasoning had little to do with Newman’s becoming a Ro- 
man Catholic, except to seek to rationalize and justify it ex post facto. 
The real reason for his leaving the Church of England was this, that 
he was so constituted that he needed an external kind of religious 
authority in order to feel secure. This authority he sought to find 
in the Anglican Church, with its catholic Prayer Book, its “not 
un-Catholic” Articles, and its apostolically-descended bishops. But 
when these bishops and their followers disagreed with and openly 
repudiated Newman’s interpretation of the Anglican formularies, 
Newman’s psychology and emotions were such that he dissociated 
and divorced himself from the Church of England, though he 
thought—and said—that it had cast him off. For instance, in that 
same letter to Archdeacon Manning, he wrote: “If ever there was a 
cause in which an individual teacher has been put aside, and vir- 
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tually put away by a community, mine is one. No decency has been 
observed in the attacks upon me from authority; no protests have 
appeared against them” (Apologia, p. 220). 


IV 


But the question may be asked: where else could Newman, feel- 
ing as he did about the Anglican Church after the events of 1839-43, 
have gone, other than to the Church of Rome? Dr. Houghton’s 
contention in his article is that “had a strong Protestant tradition 
been available, he would have started his battle from that position 
and turned, not to Laud and Hammond and Bull, but to Luther 
and Calvin” (p. 81). But there is no evidence whatever to sup- 
port such a contention; and Dr. Houghton adduces none. Actually, 
if a “strong Protestant tradition” had been what Newman was seek- 
ing, he could have found it in contemporary Scotland, if nowhere 
else. In that country, during the ten years from 1833 on, the at- 
tempted usurpation by an Erastian government of “the Crown Rights 
of the Redeemer” compelled a large and responsible body of Calvin- 
istic Presbyterians to leave the establishment in 1843 and found the 
“Free Church,” which for “high-church” doctrine, sacrificial giving, 
and reverent scholarship became something of an example to all 
Christendom. But there is no evidence that Newman ever consid- 
ered any such alternative. Feeling religiously insecure as he did, 
the only place for him to go was Rome, with its plausible assumption 
of infallible authority. No wonder he describes his reception into 
the Church of Rome as “like coming into port after a rough sea” 
(Apologia, p. 238). Constituted as he was psychologically, he would 
probably have been happy nowhere else than in the Roman Church, 
for it gave him that sense of external security and safety which he so 
deeply needed. 


Vv 


But does this mean that the only possible move for those who 
shared Newman’s views in the Church of England of his day was 
to follow him to Rome? Most emphatically not. To be sure, there 
were some who did, like W. G. Ward and F. W. Faber. But the 
main body of Anglicans held firm. In particular, the other leading 
Tractarians, just as anti-liberal in their views as Newman and equally 
devoted to his ideal of Catholic churchmanship, never even thought 
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of leaving the Church of England for Rome. There was John Keble, 
for instance. It was he who—as has been mentioned above—by his 
sermon on “National Apostasy,” inaugurated the Oxford Movement 
in 1833: Newman calls Keble “the true and primary author of the 
movement.” Keble had just the same deep-rooted objection to “‘lib- 
eralism” as Newman; and yet, though he was in close and intimate 
touch with Newman throughout the whole crucial period between 
1833 and 1845, he never felt the slightest necessity to abandon the 
Church of his fathers for Rome. Again, there was Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, whose adherence to the Tractarian movement in 1834 had 
given it, as Newman puts it, “a position and a name.” Pusey had 
plenty of reasons of a personal kind for feeling displeased with the 
Church of England; for, as has been pointed out above, he had been 
victimized, as Newman had never been, by some of its Oxford rep- 
resentatives. Theologically he held virtually the same views as 
Newman; for example, he not only identified his position with that 
of Newman’s Tract XC when it was published in 1841, but also 
took occasion to reiterate it years later when in 1865 he issued a new 
edition of the offending pamphlet, with an historical preface of his 
own. But Pusey, though he was naturally shaken by Newman’s se- 
cession to Rome, never felt the least inclination to follow him. On 
the contrary, his official biographer, Canon H. P. Liddon, writing 
about Pusey’s reaction to Newman’s conversion, says that “‘he is as 
sanguine as ever, ‘far more hopeful as to our Church than at any 
former period,’ and this because ‘the supernatural workings of God’s 
grace’ in it are not ‘simply individual workings’—efforts traceable in 
the lives of one or another of its members—but so ‘widespread’ and 
‘manifold’ as to show that it is in and through the body of the English 
Church that the Divine Spirit is making himself felt. . . . His faith 
in and love for the English Church never were stronger than at this 
moment of extreme discouragement” (Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, ii, 463). Now Pusey was, by general agreement, a Christian 
of as great integrity of principle as Newman, and at least as profound 
in Biblical and theological scholarship; and in the communion of 
the Church of England he remained until his death in 1882. There 
were many others, too, Richard William Church for example, who 
while much attracted by Newman’s personality and sharing at least 
some of his theological views, believed that they could, without any 
disloyalty whatever to conscience, continue as devoted servants, and 
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even clergymen, of the Anglican Church. They did not in the least 
feel, as Dr. Houghton does, that “for the Victorians the only bulwark 
against Liberalism was Catholicism.” 


VI 


The conclusion of the matter, then, surely is this. For John 
Henry Newman, constituted as he was psychologically, there was no 
other live option in 1845 but the Roman Catholic Church. But 
such a conclusion simply means that Newman’s mental and emo- 
tional make-up was such that he was bound to end, sooner or later, 
in the Roman communion. He became a Roman Catholic because 
Romanism was adapted to his peculiar temperament; there was a 
pre-established harmony between his kind of personality and the 
Roman ecclesiastical system. It was not primarily any sort of in- 
tellectual opposition to, or revulsion against, theological liberalism, 
that drove him out of the Church of England. 

But what should be the proper attitude of the Christian Church 
towards liberalism? During the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the opening years of the twentieth, theological liberalism, 
in the sense of rationalistic humanism, tended to infiltrate the Chris- 
tian Church and to infect its theology and preaching. But the true 
answer to such liberalism—as to the political Erastianism against 
which the leaders of the Oxford Movement reacted so strongly—is 
to be found, not in abject surrender to totalitarian Romanist dic- 
tatorship, but in the revealed Word of God, as confirmed and wit- 
nessed to by the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. And it is 
precisely in such “Biblical realism” that the most fruitful and signifi- 
cant Protestant theology of the past thirty years has been finding its 
authority and foundation. 





A SONG FOR EASTER DAY 


By ARNOLD KENSETH 


“So he drove out the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden the 
Cherubim, and the flame of a sword which turned every way, to keep the way 
of the tree of life.” Genesis 3: 24 A. S. V. 


I saw at Easter that dread tree 
On which the Christ had died. 
Its blossoms were a full white fire, 
Its leaves were green and wide. 


And like that other tree it rose, 

It had an angel stood 

To guard us from immortal things 
As once in Eden’s wood. 


It had a whirling sword for all 
Afraid of holy flame 

That leaps out of a burning bush 
And names, O soul, thy name. 


I ached before that seraph gate 
And lonely looked across 

As ever Adam, looking back, 
Remembering his loss: 


His many trees alive with fire; 
His flowers, sights intense, 

And every day a stinging shower 
Of petalled innocence. 


The angel, Adam, is our death. 
Our sins, his seven swords, 
Between us and the blossoms hung 
Like pentecostal words. 


The tree is grace for everyman, 
Love burgeons every leaf, 

Sweet mercy grows on every branch, 
Its dark roots nourish grief. 


Christ’s body still turns back the blade, 
O Adam, death is gone. 

We walk again the shining fields, 

And stand in Eden’s dawn. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGH THOMSON KeErR, JR. 


THE BIG FISHERMAN 


As the publishing trade freely prophesied, Lloyd C. Douglas’ The 
Big Fisherman has quickly jumped to first place among the nation’s 
best sellers, and there is every likelihood that it will remain there for 
some time to come. For the most part the secular critics are not 
happy about this and show a strange willingness to deprecate the 581 
page sequel to The Robe. One of the most frequent criticisms of 
the present volume is that it lacks literary style, that its author, per- 
haps because he was once a practising preacher, does not know how 
to write interesting prose. But since when has it been the custom to 
pick best sellers on the basis of their literary excellence? And how 
many competitors with The Big Fisherman could pass the same test? 
Whatever the novel may lack on the literary side, this does not pre- 
vent it from being read by thousands of people. 

What is the nature of the book’s appeal? Partly momentum 
built up by The Robe and the reputation of the author—but surely 
not sex or realism of which there is not a trace. It has been sug- 
gested by more than one reviewer that it was doubtless tailored with 
the Hollywood market in mind, but Mr. Douglas has himself declared 
that the book would not be abridged or filmed. What then? Must 
we not conclude that of his huge public a sizable proportion are read- 
ing this fictionized life of Jésus because of a deep longing for a sim- 
ple down-to-earth interpretation of the Gospel story? 

In any case a lot of people are reading the book, and that is as good 
a reason as any why ministers ought also to read it. What kind of a 
story does it tell? It is really two stories, sometimes told separately 
and sometimes interwoven. One has to do with the Jewish-Arabian 
Princess, Fara, and her lover, Voldi. The other is the narrative of 
Jesus and his disciples. The title of the book is misleading, for Peter 
is by no means the main character, and one must read nearly 500 
pages before the crucifixion and the resurrection. This leaves little 
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room for the story of the early apostolic community, and it must be 
said that the last 100 pages definitely runs down hill in a disappoint- 
ing way. 

There are, of course, some literary licenses. The disciples, for 
example, are called Johnny, Thad, and Phil. Joseph of Arimathea 
is Joe, Nicator is Nick, and Antonius is Tony. We read here of a 
“picket fence,” “raking leaves,” “forest brook,” “the laws of nature,” 
boiled eggs for breakfast timed by the recitation of the twenty-third 
Psalm. ‘The disciples after the resurrection belong to a “Kingdom- 
movement” or “Christian Ecclesia.” But these are little things. 
More questionable are the obvious modifications of the Gospel rec- 
ord and such items as the interpretation of the feeding of the five 
thousand (every one shared what he had). 

From the theological point of view it is important to understand 
the portrait of Jesus which is drawn here. Unquestionably he is 
presented and described with reverence and quiet dignity. There 
is no belittling of his words or deeds, and every effort is made to 
characterize him as divine and completely compelling. Sometimes 
this may be overdone, as when Fara says to Voldi, ““That man does 
not belong to this world; he is from somewhere else.” ‘This may 
have the effect of minimizing the full humanity, though on other 
occasions the very process of working miracles results in Jesus’ utter 
physical exhaustion. The most illuminating and successful fea- 
ture of the story is the way the author weaves sayings of Jesus into 
the routine and mundane events of everyday life. This surely, one 
feels, is correct even though the events themselves may be imagina- 
tive. And on numerous occasions this device results in a moving 
commentary on some isolated or familiar passage in the Gospels. 

The big problem in any life of Christ is how to tell the story as if 
it were being unfolded from start to finish for the first time. The 
only records which we have, the Gospels, are not biographies in this 
sense, and it may be maintained that they tell the story of Jesus from 
the vantage point of the resurrection—that is, they begin at the end 
and interpret everything from faith in him as the Son of God. This 
means that it is quite hopeless to reconstruct how the disciples and 
especially the common people reacted to Jesus at the time. The 
Gospels themselves suggest that few if any understood who or what 
Jesus was prior to his resurrection. If such a presupposition were 
taken seriously, it would mean either the abandonment of any life 
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of Jesus or a completely recast structure in which Jesus in the days 
of his flesh would be quite misinterpreted and misunderstood. It 
would be interesting, to say the least, to read a life of Christ written 
from this point of view, namely, that the historical Jesus is, as Barth 
puts it, Christ incognito. 

But taken all in all, The Big Fisherman is a good book and a good 
sermon. Who knows but what it may preach the Gospel more ef- 
fectively to more people than we will ever know? If it does that, 
we may rejoice in its wide popularity and welcome its work of evan- 
gelism in our day. 


THE APOSTOLIC CREDO 


Since the war a number of first class monographs on Biblical and 
theological subjects has been appearing from time to time in the 
French language through the sponsorship of the Reformed Church 
of France. One of these, which has. already become well known in 
scholarly circles, is by Oscar Cullmann, the Professor of New Testa- 
ment at the University of Basel in Switzerland. It deals with the 
early confessions of faith prior to the formal symbols of the Church 


such as the Nicene Creed of 325 A.D. The title of the study is Les 
Premiéres Confessions de Foi Crétiennes, and it is No. 30 in the series 
known as “Cahiers de la Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie Re- 
ligieuses” published by the Protestant Faculty of the University of 
Strasbourg. 

Professor Cullmann raises four questions in connection with his 
subject: (1) Why did the early Christians need, in addition to Scrip- 
ture, a formula of the faith? (2) What was the historical occasion 
for the appearance of such a formula? (3) What was the structure 
of the first formulas? (4) What is the essence of the Christian faith 
according to these primitive confessions? 

Passing by the first two more or less historical questions, it is worth 
noting that an emphatic point is made that the essential structure of 
the apostolic and post-apostolic faith was Christological. The tri- 
partite or trinitarian formula which we associate with the Apostles’ 
Creed is not only a later development, but the various articles of 
this creed as well as the affirmations about God and the Holy Spirit 
are all to be understood as deriving their significance and their con- 
tent from the basic assertion that Jesus is the Christ. This means, 
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quite simply, that the essence of the Christian faith in the earliest 
confessions was Jesus Christ. But this also means that faith in Christ, 
“far from excluding faith in God the Father, gives to it, on the con- 
trary, its Christian foundation and the same is true also of the Holy 
Spirit.” That is to say, we are not to understand the early Christians 
as first believing in God, then in Jesus Christ, then in the Holy Spirit, 
and then in such matters as the forgiveness of sins and the life ever- 
lasting. Every Christian affirmation is a Christological affirmation. 
The creed of the Christian is not made up of a number of things; it 
is a single confession—Jesus is the Christ. It is faith in him that gives 
meaning to everything that properly comes within the structure of 
Christian theology. 

The reading of this essay of some fifty pages brought to mind a 
question quite apart from the intrinsic importance of the subject- 
matter. There are, for example, numerous footnotes sprinkled 
around in the body of the text of this study but curiously enough 
no mention of C. H. Dodd’s Apostolic Preaching which appeared in 
1936 and which has obvious similarities with Cullmann’s project. 
Nor is there any evidence that the Basel professor has ever heard of 
A. E. Garvie’s The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead (1925), a 
large and systematic work which makes the same Christological em- 
phases. Professor Garvie argued with considerable persuasion that 
a better structure for systematic theology than the trinitarian bap- 
tismal formula (Matt. 28: 19) is the Christological sequence of the 
Apostolic Benediction of II Cor. 13: 14. In fact, he felt so keenly 
about this that he wrote two works on theology in which he followed 
this order. 

The point is not merely that British theology, on this matter at 
least, ante-dated Continental theology, though that may be true 
enough and a point worth making inasmuch as the Anglo-Saxon is 
often led to believe that his own thinking is derivative and depend- 
ent upon European trends. More serious, however, is the apparent 
lack of theological cross-fertilization which is so desperately needed 
if the ecumenical movement is to be a true conversation among the 
Churches. This particular example may not be important, but it 
is important that in the future there be the widest kind of mutual 
theological understanding not only among scholars but among the 
working pastors of the Churches who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to sift through the great bulk of theological literature. 
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Would it not be a good thing for the Study Department of the World 
Council to act as a clearing-house of theological literature, perhaps 
preparing annotated bibliographies, so that all may know what is 
being written and discussed in other parts of the world? The newly 
inaugurated Ecumenical Review has made a worthy start in this di- 
rection, but there is much more that could be done. The communi- 
cation of theological scholarship is not the primary purpose of the 
ecumenical movement, but one feels that the cause of unity could 
be greatly strengthened if there were more awareness of common 
theological pursuits. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH 


It has been a common complaint for some years that the Church is 
losing its hold on young people, that the Sunday School is dwindling 
in numbers and influence, and that by and large modern sophisticated 
high school and college students are not vitally interested in the work 
and worship of the Church. We have been led to believe, however, 
that among certain of the more conservative denominations this prob- 
lem has not been such a critical one because of denominational train- 
ing and parochial education. It comes as something of a surprise, 
therefore, to read in a recent report on a questionnaire submitted to 
the young people of the Christian Reformed Church, which has long 
been associated with Dutch Calvinistic orthodoxy, that there is “a 
dangerous estrangement between the leaders and the youth of the 
Church.” 

The report is entitled Youth Speaks on Calvinism, A Challenge to 
the Church (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich.), and it con- 
tains eight short essays written by young members of the Christian 
Reformed Church as well as the statistical results of the poll which 
was taken through the magazine, Young Calvinist. The answers to 
the questions were divided into two major classifications, Group | 
presenting the viewpoints of those living in cities of 10,000 or over 
where the possible supervision of the Church is small, and Group II 
representing those who live in more rural areas where the influence 
of the Church is conceivably more direct. 

Some of the propositions and questions together with the answers 
are worth examining. “The Christian Reformed church leaders 
and the denomination as a whole have the confidence and support, 
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generally, of their young people” (Group I, 50% yes; Group II, 52% 
yes); ““The Christian Reformed church leaders are, to a dangerous 
extent, losing contact with their young people” (Group I, 31% yes; 
Group II, 18% yes); “Do you think the Christian Reformed denom- 
ination is suffering dangerously from . . . formalism—having all the 
appearances of being really Christian but lacking the spirit, the life 
of Christianity?” (Group I, 43% yes; Group II, 54% yes); “Do you 
think that Calvinists are taking a sufficiently active part in politics— 
local, state, or national?”’ (Group I, 86% no; Group II, 82% no). 

On some points the results were indicative of real support for the 
denomination. For example, the parochial school system was ap- 
proved by 99% of Group I and 98% of Group II. The preaching 
was endorsed by 81% of Group I and 73% of Group II. There are 
also obvious inconsistencies. The young people are generally criti- 
cal of the rigid position which their Synod has taken on such social 
questions as movies and dancing, but when the question was asked, 
“Should Synod take a stand on economic and social issues, for ex- 
ample, race discrimination, low wages, unions, etc.’—the answers 
were 59% no in Group I and 53% no in Group II. 

By an interesting coincidence there came to hand the same day 
this report was received a copy of John Oliver Nelson’s latest book, 
Young Laymen—Young Church (Haddam House, $1.75). The co- 
incidence lies in the fact that not only are both concerned with youth 
and the Church but that the one may be taken as a partial answer to 
the other. Dr. Nelson has had a wide contact with young people of 
all denominations, and of none, in connection with his work as Di- 
rector of the Federal Council of Churches’ Committee on the Min- 
istry. He too is concerned about the drift of youth away from the 
Church. He senses their criticisms and at many points sympathizes 
with their complaints. But the answer, so he seems to imply, lies 
with the young people themselves. It is up to them to introduce 
into their Churches the emphases which they most desire. In other 
words, it is not enough for youth to criticize or even for the Church 
leaders to take polls—what is needed is a new movement within the 
Church sponsored and encouraged by the young people themselves. 

How this can be done is the subject of Dr. Nelson’s little book. It 
reports on a dozen different projects which he believes can help to- 
ward revitalizing the Church, all of them young people’s groups, 
ranging from study classes in current trends in theology to weekend 
work camps (one of which dug a sewer in the Negro district of town). 
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The answer to achieving a vital Christian witness may not be so sim- 
ple as some of these projects suggest, but the book is crammed full of 
ideas and breathes a contagious enthusiasm about the possibility of 
putting young laymen to work in the Church. The book will doubt- 
less find a large circulation among young people, the first edition has 
already been exhausted, but older churchmen and particularly older 
ministers may be advised that this is one constructive way, literally 
and figuratively, to renew their youth. 


BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND THE CHURCH 


Writing in the January number of Interpretation, Professor G. 
Ernest Wright of the Old Testament Department of McCormick 
Seminary in Chicago analyzes the report of a special commission of 
the Study Department of the World Council of Churches which un- 
dertook to examine the relation between the authority of the Bible 
and the social and international problems confronting the Church. 
This commission held two conferences prior to the Amsterdam as- 
sembly, and, although the final draft of their findings is not yet com- 
pleted, a preliminary report has been issued under the title, From the 
Bible to the Modern World (copies may be obtained from the World 
Council, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 75 cents). 

The significance of this study commission lies in the fact that it 
brings together in an interesting and provocative way the whole 
question of Biblical scholarship and the ecumenical movement. For 
example, the official reports of the World Council make it plain that 
there is an agreed point of departure in the revelation of God re- 
corded in Holy Scripture. But obviously there are many different 
Biblical emphases represented by the Churches which belong to the 
World Council. Anglicans, Orthodox, Lutherans, Reformed, and 
other Protestant bodies do not define the nature of Biblical authority 
in exactly the same way. The interesting thing, however, which 
emerged from the study commission is that in spite of these differ- 
ent accents there is a basic consensus. Speaking negatively, it is 
resolutely opposed to both “fundamentalism’’ and “liberalism.” 
Whether it can be identified by a positive label is not so certain. 
Some would call it a “‘neo-orthodox” view, but not all would do 
so, and it is perhaps too early to designate what is at the moment in 
the process of coming into existence. 
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The significance of this Biblical interpretation for the ecumeni- 
cal movement can be seen in many ways. Clearly it is not enough, 
for instance, to proclaim the basic authority of the Bible for social 
and political problems unless we know how the Bible itself is under- 
stood. Furthermore, and this is a point which Professor Wright 
stresses, the ecumenical movement is beginning to sense the neces- 
sity of relating scholarship to the general life and work of the Church. 
As he puts it, “We must admit that a gulf actually exists between the 
Church’s Biblical scholars and its theologians and pastors.” And as 
an illustration of this he adds, “the official American delegation to 
the Amsterdam assembly did not contain a single technical Biblical 
scholar, and for that matter few scholars of any kind.” This is not 
a plea from the point of view of self-interest, because in the practical 
problems of ecumenicity few Biblical scholars show much insight or 
imagination. The point is that such a discontinuity ought not to 
exist, especially since the question of Biblical authority is so vital. 

It may be remarked in this connection that the quarterly review in 
which this discussion appears is making its own distinctive contribu- 
tion to the relating of scholarship and the life and work of the 
Church. Interpretation has just completed its second year of pub- 
lication, and it has already established itself as a careful and often- 
times prophetic organ of contemporary Biblical studies. The jour- 
nal is the successor to the Union (Richmond) Seminary Review which 
was begun more than fifty years ago, but the management and edi- 
torial council have been extended so that it is now representative of 
a wider constituency and includes sponsors from many denomina- 
tions and from all parts of the country. 

Attempting to steer a middle course between the purely technical 
and the more ephemeral general studies, Interpretation, as the name 
implies, seeks to relate the best in scholarship to the existential issues 
of faith and life. For its articles, its invaluable bibliographies, and 
its book reviews, this journal deserves the widest possible support by 
both the teaching profession and the practical ministry. Interpreta- 
tion is published four times a year; the subscription rate is $2.00 a 
year; correspondence may be addressed to 3401 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 22, Va. 
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PRAYER AND THE LORD’S PRAYER 


In the October number of THEoLocy Topay the question was 
asked in the “Theological Table-Talk” why there is no thanksgiving 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Many replies have been received in response 
to this query, and it may be of interest to indicate something of the 
nature of these answers. They fall, for the most part, into three 
main categories—those that maintain that thanksgiving is present in 
some form or other, those that question whether thanksgiving is the 
essence of prayer or whether the Lord’s Prayer is a “model,” and 
those that offer reflections upon prayer in general. It is not possible 
to give the replies in full, but what follows gives some idea of the 
wide range of suggestions and the evident deep reflection upon this 
subject. 

A Stated Clerk of a Presbytery writes: “What is ‘thanksgiving’ but 
our response to the revelation God makes of himself, either in what 
he is or in what he has done? What our Lord did was to direct the 
thought of the one who prays to the revelation of God as Our Father 
in Heaven in whom every good is found and who is the source of 
every manner of thanksgiving.” 

From a United Presbyterian minister in Pittsburgh comes the ob- 
servation that “the Lord’s Prayer guards thanksgiving. Not only 
does the true praying of this outline guard us from formalism, but 
it delivers us from the evil of the sort of thanks we hear from the 
Pharisee in the temple, ‘I thank thee that I am not as other men, etc.’ 
Self-congratulation cannot long live in the atmosphere of this out- 
line of prayer.” 

A Sunday School class in a Presbyterian Church in Knoxville, 
Tenn., was put the question by their pastor, and they replied, “Jesus 
took thankfulness for granted on the part of one who addressed him- 
self to God. The prayer breathes a spirit of thankfulness that is 
stronger than what might be expressed verbally.” 

Of those who replied several emphatically denied that thanksgiv- 
ing is of the essence of prayer. A South Dakota minister points out 
that “Biblically, petition or supplication is the heart of prayer. The 
prayer that was neither heard nor answered was the petitionless 
prayer of the Pharisee.” 

The minister of a community church in the State of Washington, 
who has made a special study of the Lord’s Prayer, says that “the 
question should be: “Why is there nothing but petition?’ The trou- 
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ble is that we have been so mundane about petition that when we see 
it for the first time in its proper exalted and sublime nature, the daz- 
zle leads us to believe we are looking at a different species of worship.” 

A minister from Tarkio, Missouri, asserts that “‘it is very doubtful 
if Jesus regarded the Prayer as ‘the perfect prayer.’ We have called 
it the Model Prayer, and we have fallen into the error of accepting it 
as containing all complete and finished truth in the great and deep 
realm of prayer. ‘The very thing that our Lord feared we would do, 
that thing we have done. We have made it into a form, and it has 
become for millions a sort of literary gem. I believe that the Lord’s 
Prayer no more contains all the true elements of prayer than the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan contains the entire, complete, and 
finished ethic of the Christian life.” 

A farmer and his wife, charter subscribers of ‘THEOLoGy Topay, 
write from Brawley, California, and suggest that adoration, confes- 
sion, and thanksgiving are the “‘constants” of prayer, while petition 
is a “variable.” Relating this to the Lord’s Prayer, it is noted that 
the disciples “were amply instructed in the riches of the Old Testa- 
ment, in words and forms with which to adore God. They were 
well saturated with expressions of confession, such as the fifty-first 
Psalm. ‘They were familiar with whole Psalms given over to the 
praise (thanksgiving) of God. But they needed a vehicle to carry 
the new petitions, suitable to the Gospel age—new wineskins for new 
wine. No longer could they pray for the peace of Jerusalem alone. 
for Jesus was speaking of the whole world; no longer the kingdom of 
Israel but of a universal Kingdom; no longer the safety and supply 
of their own homes but bread only a day at a time as they went out as 
pilgrim messengers. “They needed corrective in the matter of for- 
giveness and guidance in the true paths as change demanded. So it 
would seem that Jesus recognized that his disciples were competent 
in the constants of prayer but needed instruction and direction in 
the variable, petition.” 

Some of the replies go beyond the question about thanksgiving. 
An Alabama minister of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church says, “the Master did not fail to set an example of thanks- 
giving in prayer. On more than one occasion he was heard to pray. 
‘Father, I thank thee.’ But in giving a pattern of prayer, to be en- 
larged on by the desire and feeling of the praying heart, would it not 
be like our Lord to leave the expression of this very personal emotion 
to the disciples’ own sense of appreciation?” 
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A retired minister living in California says, “Our Lord did not in- 
clude thanksgiving in his pattern of prayer for his disciples because, 
had he done so, the question would at once arise whether the user of 
the prayer were honest with himself in asserting his gratitude. In- 
stead of being genuine gratitude it might be only ‘a lively expecta- 
tion of favors yet to come.’ ” 

An editor of a Springfield, Ohio, newspaper believes that “the 
Lord’s Prayer projects itself into the future. The whole of Jesus’ 
ministry on earth was itself such a projection; we find our Lord al- 
most everywhere preoccupied with the future. He was at odds with 
the present, and as a rule drew from the past only what could be 
adapted or transformed into instrumentalities of the future. Re- 
generation, rebirth, renewal: these are the very dynamic of futurity 
and the very essence of the Christian covenant.” 

A professor of speech in a theological seminary questions whether 
the traditional structure of thanksgiving, confession, petition, and 
intercession, is a Biblical or man-made formula. “If the heart cries 
out, ‘O God!’ with a real yearning for God, it means more in action 
than a thousand statements of thanksgiving, confession, petition, and 
intercession, even though these statements form a literary masterpiece 


which may impress men. We address God as omniscient, and then 
proceed to inform him; as omnipotent, and demand that he show his 
power; as omnipresent, and implore him to come and be in our midst 
(after having begun the service by saying “The Lord is in his holy 
temple; let all the earth keep silence before him’); as immutable, and 


beg him to change his mind. ‘Lord, teach us to pray! 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


“GOD AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal conducted a poll on the religious be- 
liefs and ethical practices of Americans under the direction of Mr. 
Lincoln Barnett. The study was made because of interest in the 
“spiritual substructure’’ of democracy and its relation to current 
problems. The findings were offered to three clergymen of our 
traditional religious groups for comment and evaluation: Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Rabbi Simon Greenburg, and Father George B. Ford. 

Ninety-five percent of the persons interviewed stated that they 
believed in God. Seventy-six percent of those replying affirmatively 
were Church members, and forty-one percent attended Church regu- 
larly. Seventy-four percent of these people said they had thought 
about God within the twenty-four hours before the interview. 

However, only fifty-three percent of these people received any 
comfort out of their religion. Nor could many people define God; 
their conceptions were vague indeed. Nearly half of these persons 
did not believe in God as a person. 

Seventy-three percent of those interviewed believed in life after 
death, but only fifty-two percent believed definitely in hell and 
heaven. While fifty-two percent of them believed in hell, only five 
percent had any fear of it! 

As regards prayer, most people seem to pray for comfort and help, 
but few offer prayers of thanksgiving. And few people in America 
think of forgiveness in their relations with God. The sense of sin 
is remarkably absent in the Americans interviewed in this poll. 

Some of the rather astonishing aspects of this poll may be briefly 
summed up. Religious education is almost nil beyond the very 
elementary stage of life. Ninety-five percent of the people believe 
in God, yet they seem to have a vague idea of God as judge and for- 
giver. Religion is something to be used for comfort, but there seems 
to be little place in it for obedience to a holy God. Religion seems 
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to be a means to satisfy the human. People express confidence in 
heaven, but they seem to overlook the note of judgment. 

Ethically, this poll is rather disturbing. Ninety-one percent of 
the people interviewed said they were trying to lead the good life, 
but that the struggle to lead the good life did not interfere with their 
happiness or enjoyment of life. Few related their religion to their 
judgments of right and wrong. Only thirty-nine percent said that 
their religion affected their ideas on politics and business. More 
than half of the people said that the law of love could be practiced, 
and sixty-two percent said that they were practicing that law! These 
people believed that they were practicing the law of love towards 
business competitors, members of different races and religions, but 
they demurred on practicing that law toward enemy peoples or 
persons of another political party! There seems to be something 
wrong here! For national practice does not bear out the answers 
given by people interviewed in this poll! 

The evaluations are quite easy to make. There seems to be a 
widespread “national self-satisfaction’’ among us. The American 
has an “easy conscience.”” Perhaps the Church has toned down the 
meaning of love and God and religion to such an extent that Chris- 
tianity has become domesticated and secularized! Fear of God seems 
to have gone from our lives, and as a result the holiness and judgment 
of God are almost absent from our thinking. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has added a final thrust to his evaluation of the 
poll, ““The greatest sin of moralistic Christianity is its tendency to 
encourage the assumption that men are as good as the ideals of justice 
and love which they entertain.”” In short, religion in America is 
largely moralistic, and as such it inclines to give people the impres- 
sion that they are good, that religion is useful, and that they practice 
love, when as a matter of act they are sinners and under the judg- 
ment of the love of God in Christ. If this poll has any value, it is 
in its startling findings regarding the state of religion in our country. 
Perhaps our fiery reactions to Amsterdam’s criticisms of laissez faire 
capitalism are only resentments against criticism of our “goodness” 
and “our good way of life.’” Perhaps our kind of Christianity lacks 
the dimension of Biblical realism, as Barth has so recently stated. 
Perhaps our overactive and successful American Christianity hides 
beneath its genius a secret but fatal flaw! 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN HUNGARY 


The trial of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary has attracted 
widespread attention. He has been convicted of treason and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life by a jury of the Hungarian govern- 
ment. ‘The verdict will be appealed to a higher court. Most likely 
the higher court will sustain the sentence. 

The Cardinal, according to press reports, has confessed his treason- 
able actions, although he has stoutly maintained that he has not be- 
trayed his people. This confession, it is claimed, was made under 
pressure; it is maintained that the Cardinal was drugged, tortured, 
or intimidated so that he made a confession which he vowed he would 
never make upon being arrested. 

The case has become an international issue. Cardinal Spellman 
of New York, in his impassioned sermon of Sunday, February seventh, 
called upon all Americans to pray for the Cardinal and to stop the 
Communist penetration of our nation lest there be a third World 
War. His sermon topic was “Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience to 
God.” The Cardinal was called a martyr and his trial was regarded 
as unjust. 

Since this sermon was delivered, newspaper editorials have taken 
up the case. Protest parades have been staged. Letters and peti- 
tions have been directed to governmental authorities. Millions have 
been aroused, some to hysterical passion, against what they regard as 
a grave injustice perpetrated against an innocent man by an irrespon- 
sible government. There is talk at this time of writing of diplomatic 
action against the Hungarian government. 

Here and there Protestant voices have been raised, some to sympa- 
thize with Cardinal Mindszenty, some to caution against making a 
premature judgment based upon inadequate evidence, and a few to 
speak of the real issues involved in the case. 

We can certainly sympathize with Cardinal Mindszenty in his pre- 
dicament, for he, too, is a sincere man of convictions. Being a man 
of deep and intense feelings, we can understand what it must mean 
for him to go through this ordeal. We must admire the martyr- 
spirit of Mindszenty. 

We cannot condone many of the actions of the present Hungarian 
government. It is a dynamic action-government, ruling by direc- 
tives, and it is based upon a minority support of the Hungarian peo- 
ple. Many of the Communists in power are militantly godless. 
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The Lutheran Bishop Ordass is still in prison, and his conviction, 
we believe, was unjust, to say the least. A number of Reformed 
Church leaders are also in prison. The present Hungarian govern- 
ment is out to break every power within the state which in any way 
would threaten or weaken its desire to bring all things under a com- 
mon ideology and direction. Life in Hungary is not pleasant; it is 
beset by fears and uncertainties. 

What shall we say to these things? It is well known that Mind- 
szenty fought the land reform issue in 1945. (Hungary has over 
three million farmers who are part of the soil.) He opposed the 
nationalizing of the schools; he ordered Catholic schools closed, and 
forbade Catholic teachers to work in public schools. ‘The Cardinal 
adamantly refused to negotiate with the state on the school issue. At 
last, the Pope’s message to Hungarian Catholics, with Mindszenty’s 
approval, practically asked them to disobey the state. We leave to 
our readers to determine whether the Cardinal is guilty. The issue 
between the Cardinal and the state, after all, is primarily political 
and not religious. 

It must also be remembered that Hungary never went through a 
political and economic revolution. Much of its life is still feudal- 
istic. This cannot be blamed upon the Hungarians, since the old 
Hapsburg dynasty ruled the people with an iron hand. It was any- 
thing but a people’s government. The terrific red revolution after 
the first World War was an abortive attempt to bring about radical 
reforms. It failed, and was overcome by a reactionary Horty re- 
gime, in which the feudal interests of both Catholic and Protestant 
Churches were guaranteed. 

Further, education was largely in the control of the Churches. 
Perhaps fifty percent of the elementary and sixty percent of the sec- 
ondary schools were owned and controlled by the Churches. We 
cannot vouch for the quality of this Church education, which the 
present Hungarian regime criticizes as unsocial and ecclesiastical. 
How much of a truly people’s education was carried on in these 
Church schools it is difficult to say. The Churches owned great 
landed estates. Further, the Churches were deeply entrenched in 
the Horty regime, and in many instances sanctioned that regime in 
its antagonism to reform forces. 

What we have in Hungary today is a complex blend of issues. 
The Roman Catholic Church plays upon our sympathies by demand- 
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ing that the rights of the Roman Church and its Cardinal be re- 
spected. Yet Cardinal Spellman does not mention the other side 
of the case: the questionable past of his Church in Hungary, its de- 
sire to maintain its feudal rights and privileges, its totalitarian po- 
litical realism which will not work with any people’s state for the 
sake of common justice. The fact of the matter is that Cardinal 
Mindszenty is not convicted because of the issue of religious liberty. 
(The Reformed Church has been granted its liberty in Hungary 
through a concordat.) The issue between Mindszenty and the Hun- 
garian state has little to do with the proceedings of the trial, bad as 
they may have been, but with the clash of that state with the Ro- 
man Catholic conception of the Church and its place in the state. 
Granted there are other crucial issues involved, they are not central 
in the present case. 

On the other hand, the Hungarian government today is bent upon 
radical land reforms, upon a common educational system for all Hun- 
garian children and youth, and upon the creation of a state in which 
there are no classes. It will not rest until it has achieved these ends. 
Its point of view is exclusive, and it will not yield or compromise. It 
has offered to enter into a concordat with the Churches to guarantee 
them religious liberty within limits, to grant them state subsidies on 
a diminishing scale, to offer the Churches a number of schools in 
which to train their leaders, and to grant them the right to teach 
their faiths in the public schools. (In spite of these concessions, 
however, it is questioned whether the state will keep its promise once 
it has become dominant. Further, all sorts of intimidating methods 
are used to bring about Communistic objectives, especially in the 
teaching of history and ideological subjects in the schools.) 

In the light of these facts in the Hungarian situation, it is highly 
important that we make our judgments regarding the Mindszenty 
case honestly. We can surely sympathize with the Cardinal; we can 
accept much of what Cardinal Spellman has to say about injustice in 
the Hungarian or any other state; we can think and pray earnestly 
about the Churches in Hungary as they move into a new order of 
society which is depriving them of schools and properties. But we 
cannot agree with Cardinal Spellman, or with those who would whip 
us into a crusading frenzy so as to become blind to the faults of a Ro- 
man Catholic conception of the Church which, if it obtained, would 
lead us into another kind of totalitarianism such as we have in Spain. 
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It seems to us that the Roman Church might well receive greater 
sympathy if it ceased acting as if it were the only true Church on 
earth, and if it would rethink its whole relation to the state. Prot- 
estants will never take the side of Hungarian state, nor will they take 
the side of the Roman Catholic Church, although their sympathies 
will be more with the latter than with the former. We are not con- 
vinced that the battle between the Roman Church and the Hun- 
garian state is purely a struggle between the force of Christ and anti- 
Christ. We believe that the issue is between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Hungarian state. Time magazine carried the pic- 
ture of Cardinal Mindszenty on its front cover with the caption taken 
from St. Paul, ‘““To die is gain.”” Two words must be added to make 
sure of the intent of martyrdom—‘“To die is gain—for what?” 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the McCollum case marks 
the beginning of a new relation between Church and state in the [ 
educational history of the United States. The decision affects Prot- f 
estants more than it does Roman Catholics, Jews, and members of [ 
other religious bodies. In the interest of keeping Church and state PF 
separate, and of keeping the state from interfering in Church matters, ; 
the Court’s decision has sought to cut off support to any or all re- 
ligions. The McCollum case simply means that public schools are 
no longer to co-operate with majority or minority religions alike. 

What will now become of weekday religious education? No one [ 
knows what the full consequences of the decision will be. No doubt, 7 
test cases will be provided to determine these consequences. Of [| 
course, the Churches will have to rethink the weekday religious edu- [ 
cational plan. 

Some critics are of the opinion that all use, even of public school | 
time, for religious education comes under the ban. Others hold that | 
public school time is not public time, but the time of the parents in |) 
the community, and that there are other factors involved which will |) 
make an adverse decision on the use of public school time for reli- |/ 
gious educational purposes impossible. : 

The decisive matter in the case is the relation of the Church to [ 
the state. Mr. Edward S. Corwin, an outstanding scholar on con- 
stitutional law, thinks the Court’s ruling was faulty and not at all in 
harmony with historical precedent. Be that as it may, something 
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novel has been added to previous decisions. ‘Tax-supported schools 
cannot disseminate religious doctrines! ‘The national and state gov- 
ernments “‘cannot pass laws which aid one religion, all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another.” Nothing can be given to “aid, 
promote, encourage or sustain religious teachings or observances, be 
the amount large or small.” 

Henceforth, national and state governments will be united ‘in a 
common policy. What is more, separation of Church and state now 
means separation of “religion” from the state. And no religion, 
however ecumenical or interfaith, can be taught in the schools sup- 
ported by taxes. 

What does all this signify? Does this mean that all religious ele- 
ments will be divorced from public life, government, and education? 
This can hardly be meant by the decision. If so, Congress must 
get rid of its chaplains, the armed forces of their chaplains, Thanks- 
giving Day must no longer be observed, and the federal religious 
census must be given up. If the “high wall of separation” between 
religion and government is to be established, it can lead to no end 
of impossible situations. Is it legal for representatives from denom- 
inational groups to see their legislators, or to make a call upon the 
President of the United States in the interest of some issue of reli- 
gious concern? It is quite clear that the Supreme Court wished to 
keep public schools from disseminating or supporting sectarian re- 
ligion, and to raise higher the wall of separation between not only 
Church and state but religion and government. 

The Churches have been shocked into a new sense of responsibil- 
ity for the Christian education of their children and youth on the 
time already at their disposal. Many Churchmen are coming to be- 
lieve that the public schools have to be written off as allies of the 
Church’s educational program; these men are beginning to think of 
parochial or day schools for Church children. The weekday school 
does not really get religion into the heart of the educational process 
anyway. At best, it only offers the Churches a little more time to 
teach their children and a few non-Church children, perhaps with 
more effectiveness on school days. It is not an ideal solution, since 
religion is still separated from the real educational day. And time is 
too short to wait for further rulings by the Supreme Court. 

Protestantism is faced with a difficult decision in this matter. At 
best, it may expect the religious aspects of our culture to be taught 
in the public schools by public school teachers. This kind of edu- 
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cation may be of some help, but it does not get the Church’s educa- 
tional task done. Protestantism early sanctioned the public schools 
and believed they would always be friendly to theistic religion, but 
the Court’s decision and a growing naturalistic philosophy of educa- 
tion in educational leadership makes the future uncertain. Public 
education’s desire for the cultivation of “the spiritual values” in edu- 
cation is possibly the best the schools can do in the way of “religious” 
education, but it is not enough; on the contrary, it may be the spear- 
head of a new socially oriented religion of democracy. 

Should the Protestant Churches establish parochial or day schools? 
Several Protestant denominations have parochial or weekday schools 
supported by parishes or an association of individuals. A few 
churches are experimenting with schools for the lower grades. To 
pull evangelical children and influences out of the public schools is 
hardly ethical, unless the schools are utterly godless, a charge which 
cannot be substantiated. ‘To start day schools may create the desire 
for tax support for these schools, a condition Protestants do not want 
to obtain since it would mean the public support of Roman Catholic 
schools and the breakup of the public school system. To establish 
Protestant schools would be costly, and Protestants have never be- 
lieved in Christian education enough to do a better job of it in Chris- 
tian homes, and on time at their disposal. (Look at the budgets of 
local Churches to see what is spent for Christian education as com- 
pared with other items.) Where will Protestantism get its teachers? 
And is parochial education ever as good as public education? 

It would seem a wiser strategy for Protestantism to unite in com- 
munities and conduct real schools of Christian education after school 
hours and on Saturdays, Sundays, during the summer, and in Chris- 
tian homes. It must also develop a philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion so as to enter the field of educational philosophy with a view to 
tempering the prevailing trend toward naturalism. Protestantism 
can insist that the public school does not own the child in the com- 
munity, nor can it take all his free time in excessive home work and 
other extra-curricular activities. Protestantism can keep the wall of 
separation but insist that pubilc education include the objective 
teaching of the religious aspects of our culture in literature, history, 
art, and the social sciences. Protestantism can make experiments 
here and there in religious schools, as it does in the field of higher 
education, not with a view to taking over the field of public educa- 
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tion but with a view to pioneering in a new kind of education. Sim- 
ply because the situation is confused, and because the school seems 
to be neutral toward religion is no indication that Protestantism must 
cease acting responsibly toward Church and state by retiring into an 
isolated kind of educational procedure which would throw the whole 
field of education open to “‘pagan” and “unChristian forces.” It is 
right to save our souls, but in saving them alone we may fail to act 
responsibly in the world. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


What is the prospect for Christianity in Communist-dominated 
China? The general assumption is that mission work will be seri- 
ously curtailed or become impossible, but that indigenous Christian 
work will survive. 

Few can understand the situation who have not seen it for them- 
selves. One prominent Chinese leader told us that when the Com- 
munists enter a new territory they usually stopped the teaching of 
Christianity to the children, mobilized the youth for the army, and 
settled old accounts by impoverishing, and sometimes humiliating 
and murdering the men of wealth in the community. As a result, 
Christian teaching was denied the Church’s children, youth leaders 
were taken from the Church, and men of means who could support 
the Church were impoverished. 

Here and there mission work is continuing, but on a restricted 
scale, largely because of depleted personnel and financial stringencies. 
Of course, the work that is permitted to go on is conducted always 
with a sense of uncertainty, for it is not known from day to day what 
the authorities of the Communist government may decree. Hos- 
pitals, which are useful to the army, are often permitted to continue. 
Higher institutions of learning have also been shown some consid- 
eration. Roman Catholic missionaries have had a difficult time of 
it because of their peculiar shifting of nationality during the Japa- 
nese occupation. Americans and missionaries from so-cailed “im- 
perial’”’ nations are also discriminated against. 

Mr. Robert Root, writing in The Christian Century, says that a 
number of Christians in China are trying to fit Communism and 
Christianity together. He feels that there is prospect for enough 
freedom in the China of the 1950’s to justify planning a mission pro- 
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gram. Root continues, “But there will have to be a new approach. 
There will be no place for elaborately housed institutions. . 
Christian work will have to be an organisationless type of Church, 
if there is such a thing. Hospitals might continue, for they make 
a contribution that Communists can understand. Schools would 
probably have to go as Christian schools. Yet there is hope for a 
simple, pioneering type of mission effort. The primitive ‘rough-it’ 
work of the first century disciples comes to mind. 

“The kind of job would require unique missionaries. ‘They 
would have to renounce comfort as did the missionaries who first 
opened new lands a century and more ago. They would have to 
have the courage to face sudden death at the hands of foreign-haters 
who might not understand the party line on religion, and also the 
courage to tackle, or evade, their own government’s reluctance to 
have citizens in danger areas. They would need qualities of mind 
which allowed them to sympathize with Communist anger at ex- 
ploitation but enabled them to resist the temptation to exploit hat- 
reds and ignore personality as means justified to gain utopian ends. 

“But for the devoted there would be compensations. Talk about 
‘building bridges of understanding’! ‘The iron curtain cuts off Rus- 
sia and central Europe, but it has not yet been demonstrated that 
there is an Oriental iron curtain. Perhaps China is the one place 
on the globe where an imaginative Church, with great experience of 
the land, could be a leaven able to penetrate the brittle hardtack of 
Communism.” 

A leading Chinese leader from North China is reported by the 
Ecumenical Press Service to have said, “We have to rethink Christi- 
anity, dissociating the essential things of our faith from Western 
accretions. We are facing dangers but we are also favoured with 
great possibilities and opportunities. We must stand firm and bear 
witness. . . . 

“If we succeed in our spiritual adventure, a bridge may be created 
between Christianity and Communism, between “The East’ and “The 
West.’ I am neither worried nor anxious, for I have long known 
that what is happening now must come to pass. Federalism must be 
overthrown, agrarian reforms must be effected, and the mass of our 
people must in some way be delivered from other economic distress.” 

And the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, meeting 
in January, 1948, stated that, “Missionaries in areas of Communist 
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‘penetration’ must lower their standards of living because comfort, 
security, and a high standard of living erect a barrier between mis- 
sions and the poverty-stricken masses whom they serve. Missionaries 
may also have to make other ‘serious readjustments’ in personal liv- 
ing habits and plans. 

“Some men may feel called to forego marriage in order to serve 
areas where wives and children cannot go. 

“The ministry of the Christian Church in Communist-dominated 
areas is so urgent that it must be continued regardless of any pro- 
hibiting circumstances.” 

The report proposed that special courses on Marxist philosophy 
be made available to new missionaries, students from overseas, and 
missionaries on furlough. 

At the National Christian Council Meeting it was said that the 
whole situation must be looked upon as a great challenge and a 
great opportunity. This is a period which will determine the place 
of the Christian Church in China for the next hundred years. A 
missionary declared that in his area, whatever the fate of outside 
workers, the Chinese pastor can carry on “if he has a stout heart and 
a strong back. Communists do not permit church members to con- 
tribute to the support of their pastor, so he must earn his living as a 
farmer, or in some other work. As only small meetings are permit- 
ted, he cannot call his flock together, but must go to them, generally 
on foot. He must dress like a common labourer. He must be 
humble, patient, and able to endure persecution.” 

The Chinese pastor’s greatest protection “is his character and con- 
duct. Communists go about asking about him from his neighbours. 
If they give a good report, the pastor is safe.” 

Summing up the discussion, the chairman of the Council meeting 
declared: “We are all agreed that the Church must never desert its 
members. Where we can serve, we must stay. Those who stay must 
be strong in mind and body and spirit, and of deep faith. Living 
faith in Christ can meet any situation.” 


THE CHURCH IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Professor Joseph Hromadka made two addresses recently which 
indicate something of the tension in the relations between the new 
order and the Church in Czechoslovakia. 
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In October of last year, Professor Hromadka addressed a lay gath- 
ering in Caslav, Bohemia, on the subject, ““The Present Problems of 
the Church.” Among other things he said, “The Church of the 
Reformation wishes to serve God alone, and hopes for salvation 
through Jesus Christ alone. The chief question for a Protestant 
Christian is not that of accommodating himself to the events of the 
moment, but: ‘Are we really the Church of Christ?’ The Church 
of Christ belongs to no era, and cannot be identified with anything 
in this world. Today we are involved in a radical change in the 
very structure of society. Rougher classes are taking over the di- 
rection of society, and the difficulty for us Protestants is that these 
people have always lived on the fringe of the national life, and have 
never been schooled by religion and by the Church. The middle 
classes, whose faith was never conspicuous for its vigor, have none 
the less received a certain religious culture. Socialists have no such 
tradition. From the human point of view, the present situation is 
much more painful for the Church. All outside support has been 
withdrawn. And yet, from the point of view of the Church of 
Christ, we are on the threshold of a finer and more blessed age. In 
future, we shall not be able to depend upon anything at all—neither 
upon wealth, nor upon the homage paid us by society, nor upon any 
human aid, but solely upon the grace and love of God. 

“Often we are undecided: on what occasions should we speak out 
in protest? We must always protest, for there are always injustices. 
People are brutally bereft of their posts—every revolutionary age 
brings mud to the surface, the people who wish to settle their own 
accounts. This does not mean that we should protest against so- 
cial, economic, and political changes. We must prepare for the 
moment when we must cry aloud: Touch not that which is for us 
the supreme authority! We are all subject to the authority of truth, 
justice, and the judgment of God. People have the intelligence to 
realize whether we speak to them in the name of the living God or 
from economic or political self-interest masquerading as religion. 

“Finally we must remember that the economic and social changes 
are no solution to the ultimate questions of man. Even in a class- 
less society, the problem of man’s relation to man will remain un- 
changed. There will be lying, unfaithfulness, envy, pride. Who 
will be able to fight against these? Socialists follow their illusions 
and will not take these circumstances into account. The time will 
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come when they themselves will begin to seek for people who know 
how to free man from the final bonds enslaving him in inhumanity. 
And it is then that the Christian message on sin and the need for 
forgiveness will once more take on its supreme importance.” 

More recently, Professor Hromadka, speaking before 2,500 people 
in the Slovansky Dum in Prague, under the auspices of the National 
Council of Christian Churches in Czechoslovakia, said, ““We are 
gathered together not in the name of a national or a political ide- 
ology, but in the name of the Crucified and Risen Christ. Our as- 
sembly wishes to bear witness before all men that the authority, 
mercy, and love of our Lord are dearer to us than all the goods of 
this world. They can give us such strength that we fear nothing 
and proclaim our message in tranquillity of mind... . 

“To be disciples of Christ demands of men a great, decisive Yes. 
We are not called upon to turn aside from important tasks and re- 
sponsibilities, but, on the contrary, to set about freeing the new 
society from all the sins and the hurtful things with which it is 
permeated and to help, in quietness of spirit, to spread the atmos- 
phere of genuine love. Let us learn from the children of this world, 
for in the words of Christ to his disciples, the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light. Instead of 
giving way to grumbling and malice and hatred, let us learn to over- 
come the things that are wrong by ways that are right. . . . 

“Peace at any price—that is not the peace of Jesus Christ, who, be- 
ing the Truth, is able to introduce uneasiness and anxiety into hu- 
man hearts. . . . The uneasiness in our hearts and the confusion 
in the world are a punishment for our sins. . . . 

“The guilt rests in the first place with us, and not with those who 
because of our lack of faith are turning away from the living God. 
. . . Peace on earth is a precious gift. It has been most grievously 
fought and suffered for by him who died on the Cross, and it has to 
be fought for too by those whom God has called. We have our or- 
ders to take this message of peace into the whole world. What is 
greater and more dignified today than to confess Jesus Christ? . . .” 

Few people living in America can realize the dynamic and radical 
nature of Christianity in many areas of the world where the issues 
of faith are so sharply drawn! ‘There have been few periods in 
Church history like our own! 
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THE FAITH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, by Gustaf Aulén. Translated 
from the Swedish by Eric Wahlstrom and Everett Arden. 457 pages. 
Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1948. $5.00. 

In the original Swedish this work has a somewhat different title, namely, 
Den Allmdanneliga Kristna Tron, meaning, literally, ““The Ecumenical 
Christian Faith.” The difficulty surrounding the translation of the title 
is significant in understanding the body of the volume. The Swedish 
word “allmdnnelig” is the word used in the Third Article of the Creed 
and designates well what was originally meant by “Catholic” before it be- 
came associated with Rome. But in 1948 “ecumenical” is too large a 
word to be claimed by an exposition of doctrine which belongs to the 
Lutheran household. An ecumenical statement of the Christian faith 
is still “in process of formation.” This may indeed be an invaluable 
contribution to such a statement, but it would be unfair to judge it as 
an expression of the faith of the World Council of Churches. It was 
wise, therefore, to make this change in title. 

On the other hand, the English adds something which was not in the 
Swedish, making this The Faith of the Christian Church. Instinctively 
one asks, “Which Church?” The answer most readily given probably 
would be, “The Lutheran Church.” But Bishop Aulén’s intention is 
quite clearly not a restatement of the Lutheran confessions. “It is also 
most questionable and misleading to assume that in the confessions of the 
ancient church a certain number of problems of faith have been solved 
once and for all” (p. 86). He would go deeper than that. ‘The goal of 
theology can be nothing else than to discover the genuine core of Christi- 
anity” and in fulfilling this purpose will “examine the Christian quality 
of both the confessions and.other Christian documents” (p. 86). 

This brings us into the very heart of the problem which the reading of 
this book will raise in thoughtful minds. Who is to say what the Chris- 
tian faith is? It is comparatively easy to say what certain Churches have 
said this faith is. And most dogmatics do exactly that. But the deeper 
question remains when the faith of any Church has been explained—how 
can we judge if this Church’s faith is the Christian faith? If we start out 
with the supposition that any one Church has the faith, we may conf- f 
dently be satisfied with its exposition. But we have really begged the 
question—and probably taken advantage of the Christian faith to carry } 
all the prepossessions of the particular Church as well. 
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The great merit of Aulén’s work lies in this challenge to theologians to 
rethink the foundations on which they have reared successive structures 
of dogmatic statements. Time and again thinkers of the Church have 
mistaken their elaborate systems for the Christian faith. ‘““The attempt 
of scholastic theology to effect a rational adjustment has always been char- 
acterized by compromise” (pp. 126-7). Instead of asserting the truths of 
Christianity in all their paradoxical form, theologians have unceasingly 
tried to fit the paradoxes into prevailing moulds of thought. This is 
rationalism and it can be detected in all ages. The Reformation shook 
off its stranglehold, but it returned to plague Christian theology in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The newer danger is idealistic phi- 
losophy which has created a metaphysics quite alien to Christian faith. 

In one sense the substance of the “Content of the Christian Faith,” 
which forms parts II, III, and IV of the book, is an attempt to free the 
main doctrines of Christianity from the luxurious creeping vines which 
rational metaphysics have woven around them. It is against the influ- 
ence of the Enlightenment that the theologian must set himself. For 
during the past two centuries the tension which always characterizes the 
statements of the Christian Faith has been weakened by the attempts at 
“humanizing the idea of God” and incorporating Christian faith “into a 
monistic and evolutionistic world view” (p. 128). God as Agape is op- 
posed to all idealization of man which makes man somehow worthy of 
God’s love. And “from the viewpoint of faith, it is idle to attempt to 
explain by rational means how salvation occurs” (p. 164). Idealistic hu- 
manistic theology, even less than medieval scholasticism, could under- 
stand the atonement in Christ, which involves nothing less than a con- 
tinuous act of God in a struggle which Aulén has described in terms of a 
drama, not only here but in his book, Christus Victor. In modern the- 
ories of sin he finds a separation of the bodily and the spiritual which is 
unreal, but it influences all our ideas of salvation and holiness. ‘““The 
judgment that man is a sinner is a total judgment, it applies to the whole 
man, and therefore also to ‘the inner’ and ‘spiritual’” (p. 269). 

These references, picked almost at random, illustrate how closely Aulén 
has come to grips with thoughts domesticated even within the Church. 
There is a certain elusiveness about his style. Many sentences do not at 
first yield their full meaning, until in the context of the whole we see 
that they are replete with suggestion. If we take seriously what is before 
us in these pages we will be forced to change radically some of our no- 
tions about what constitutes our faith. Not that we will have to lose 
what we have held dear, but we will change our ideas of why we believe 
what we do. And faith will become more vital and fruitful. 

There is a warm, devotional element in this dogmatics which is foreign 
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to most expositions. Theology turns out to be an affirmation of revela- 
tion. “The New Testament often declares that revelation is a revelation 
ofa mystery. But the decisive element is that revelation does not remove 
the mysteriousness” (p. 100). This is no explanation of the inexplicable, 
but an attempt to present the great facts of faith, which are facts of a 
throbbing, present, pertinent Life. “God does not will everything that 
happens, but he wills something in everything that happens” (p. 197). 
Christian faith is not so much the revelation of a doctrine as of a life 
which relates every act and thought to God. What is said in the final 
section on eschatology is true of all the sections of the book, “Faith can 
conceive of no relation except that which is included in the fellowship be- 
tween God and man” (p. 440). This is the religious quality of the doc- 
trine just as in the first section “the purpose is to guard the purely re- 
ligious character of the idea of creation and to exclude every possibility 
of transforming the concept of creation into a rational explanation of the 
universe” (p. 163). 

The question where the Christian faith is to be found if it is to be 
“ecumenical” in the true sense, and be the judge and standard even of 
particular confessions of the Churches, is answered in the section on “The 
Word of God.” “Since the Word is incarnate in Christ, it is anchored 
to the Scriptures. Christian faith regards the Word of Scripture as the 
fundamental and normative Word of God. The dominant place which 
Scripture occupies in the Christian life of faith does not rest on theories 
which attempt to demonstrate the divine authority of Scripture, but its 
positive foundation is the fact that Christian faith is Christocentric, that 
Christ is the central content of Scripture, and that every message about 
the act of God in Christ is derived from and determined by the message 
of Scripture” (p. 364). 

Professors Wahlstrom and Arden of the Augustana Seminary have done 
a remarkably fine job of translation, and the Muhlenberg Press has given 
an attractive and readable form to the volume. It is to be hoped that 
this work will have a wide reading, for no contemporary theologian com- 
bines as Aulén profound theological learning and lyrical, positive Chris- 
tian faith. 

ConRAD BERGENDOFF 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HuMANITY, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. 247 pp. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, 1948. $3.00. 
Sorokin believes that the main issue of our times is not democracy versus 
totalitarianism, but the disintegration of the sensate form of our culture. 
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In one of his previous books he asked for the “unfolding of the Absolute 
in the relative world to the greater nobility of Man and to the greater 
glory of God.” The new book Reconstruction of Humanity is on the 
whole more convincing in its diagnosis of Western civilization than in its 
proposals for an improvement. 

A better future depends, according to Sorokin, on an elimination of 
wars. Republican nations have been no less belligerent and no less vio- 
lent in internal disturbances than monarchic or autocratic states. The 
organization of the United Nations is repudiated as a remedy, because 
this organization is burdened with cancerous contradictions. Wars occur 
not only between sovereign states but even more frequently between non- 
sovereign parts of the same state. 

The author exposes the dangerous antisocial effect of misapplied sci- 
ence and technology, the chasm between preaching and practice, the 
“relativation” of legal and ethical norms, the neglect of altruism. Ameri- 
can credulous confidence in the power of education will not eliminate 
wars. In the first part of his book Sorokin states that wars represent the 
most conspicuous symptom of decline. If he is right, human civilization 
was always on the decline. At any rate, our whole contemporary culture 
with its excessive “relativizing” of values is pathological. The author 
senses with a keen eye the defects of Western civilization. His dialectical 
encounter with American civilization prevents him at times from taking 
account of the fact that European civilization in Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, Belgium, France does not offer the same signs of decadence as 
America. European civilization does not show the tension between sci- 
ence and religion, science and philosophy, philosophy and religion which, 
according to Sorokin, still prevails in America. The reason for that is 
the fact that Europe did not experience the tremendous impact of prag- 
matism and instrumentalism to which America was exposed. 

The mechanistic and positivistic forces in our civilization are strong 
enough to justify Sorokin’s gloomy analysis of Western civilization. A 
false glorification of egoistic competition and an overdeveloped differ- 
entiation into a multitude of strata make the individual a victim of end- 
less conflicts. The twentieth century has not produced a single genius 
in any field comparable to the great geniuses of the preceding centuries. 
Self-confident educationalists will not be pleased to read that our educa- 
tional system fails to develop character and a sense of altruism. The 
minds of our students are crammed with miscellaneous bits of informa- 
tion rather than developed in powers of logical thought. 

Sorokin’s diagnosis, though on the whole convincing, deals too exclu- 
sively with the American situation and not with other continents. It is 
natural that his suggestions for a rebirth are much more problematic than 
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his inventory of defects. For it is easier to suggest a restoration of super- 
sensory aspects, a revitalization of religion, an application of individual 
ethics to groups than to pave the way for a realization of these aims. The 
author is rather optimistic and enthusiastic about the healing power and 
practicability of his suggestions. We are told that a transformation is a 
technical question, it is “neither impossible nor exceedingly difficult.” 
We have to enlarge our knowledge of the techniques of altruism. We 
have to overcome the great complexity of mental phenomena, we have to 
avoid the mistakes of the Freudian psychoanalytic school. . . . Man’s 
highest biological and sociocultural energies should be devoted to an in- 
tegration of our different “egos” which haunt us. The superconscious 
has to be rediscovered by turning back to the techniques of great religious 
prophets. Lao-tse, Buddha, Christ, St. Paul, St. Francis, or Ramakrishna 
were masters of self-control and moral education; they taught a complete 
subordination of all values and “egos” to one absolute value, to God. 
They repudiated a sublimation to some conventional, relative, merely 
philanthropic or political value. Thus we reconstruct this world by 
freeing ourselves from all selfish desires and volitions. We finally land 
at the shores of a mysticism that emphasizes what all the various religions 
have in common. Sorokin believes that mystical practices can be ap- 
plied by remaining in the world and severing all relationships with groups 
contradicting the chosen goal. 

Such a transformation of the mentality of the Western world cannot 
be effected through rude external compulsion. ‘Only if God saves hu- 
manity from revolution and wars, has mankind any chance of overcoming 
its difficulties.” At the same time the author appeals to the privileged 
groups and asks for their altruistic co-operation. Here we reach the 
weakest spot in Sorokin’s plan of reconstruction. He does not overlook 
that the forces which caused the uncanny decay of civilization defied to a 
high degree the control of individuals. But in contrast to this fact he 
divides his hope in a better future between his confidence in the power 
of a new man-made reorganization and his confidence in God’s power of 
redemption on this earth, here and now. The greater part of this con- 
fidence seems to be with a supreme mobilization of all our available men- 
tal and moral forces, a restored control of subconscious drives. For the 
book closes with these words: “It is for humanity itself to decide its 
destiny.” 

It seems to the reviewer that Sorokin overestimates the possibilities of 
human nature within the frame of history. The forces of dissolution 
have not yet exhausted themselves. The secularization and emancipation 
from Christianity can hardly be compensated by general practices of mys- 
ticism. Western man has lost himself by loosing the Christian roots of 
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his civilization. In comparison to the gravity of the illness which the 
author emphasizes with admirable skill and ingenuity his prescriptions 
for a recovery look like sedatives rather than like efficient remedies. 
There are two reasons for this incompleteness. The author does not 
make available a systematic conception of freedom and necessity in his- 
tory and he seems to overrate the possibilities of individual interference 
with the universal process of history. There is also a touch of Comtean 
positivism in the belief that social sciences may be able to turn the tide 
of catastrophic events. Yet, the creative analysis of the author and his 
constructive and courageous vision are so fascinating that his book de- 
serves the attention of all who bring our Western civilization to trial. 
WERNER RICHTER 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Gop WaAs IN Curist, by Donald M. Baillie. 210 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $2.75. 

In the Preface to this “essay in incarnation and atonement,” the author 
tells us that he is addressing what he has to say not only to the Christian 
theologian and the typical modern man but to himself (“at many points 
the person with whom I am arguing is myself”). Such a self-confessed 
controversy might well be disconcerting in some books, but here it actu- 


ally enhances the sense of quiet sober concern which the subsequent chap- 
ters disclose. Because of this, the discussion as it relates to the Christian 
theologian is happily free of polemic or dogmatism, and the typical mod- 
ern man emerges as a quite religiously articulate person who needs little 
of the talking-down-to usually accorded him by those who write religious 
books. 

It is hardly fair to describe the author as the lesser known younger 
brother of John Baillie of Edinburgh. In his own country Donald Bail- 
lie of St. Andrews easily maintains his own independent existence, and 
this new book, which incidentally bears the inscription Fratri Fidissimo 
Toanni, will doubtless widen his already substantial circle of readers. 
Both Henry Sloane Coffin and Emil Brunner have been quoted as hail- 
ing the book with eager superlatives, and if that means anything it is 
due for an extensive influence in this country and abroad. 

In some ways this essay is so obvious, unpretentious, lucid, and at the 
same time so clearly necessary and important that some may wonder why 
it was not written before. This reaction would in itself be a tribute of a 
kind to Professor Baillie, for this is just the sort of book a mature Scot- 
tish theologian might be expected to prepare. It is quite in line with 
the best thought of an earlier generation associated with the names of 
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James Denny, P. T. Forsyth, and H. R. Mackintosh. The latter, who 
had considerable influence on the author and is quoted frequently, once 
distinguished British theology from continental theology in terms 
of middle-of-the-road ‘“‘judgment” and zig-zagging Griindlichkeit. This 
book is a good example of “judgment”; it is the result of a quiet weighing 
of extreme views, and it nowhere obtrudes itself as a definitive or final 
answer to all the perplexing problems of Christology. For this reason 
the book is rightly called an “essay.” It is not a treatise, or a monograph, 
or a textbook, or an historical analysis. It is not even an elementary in- 
troduction to the subject for it presupposes some knowledge of the his- 
tory of doctrine and assumes that the reader will appreciate the Christo- 
logical issues raised by the Form Criticism of Bultmann and the Crisis 
Theology of Barth and Brunner. 

The thesis or developing theme of the book is that a synthesis is re- 
quired in our time between the older search for the historical Jesus and 
the more recent contempt for this position as seen in the “Barthian” em- 
phasis upon the Christ of dogma (Chap. I). To achieve any middle po- 
sition between these two demands a reconsideration of both the historical 
Jesus (the human nature, Chap. II) and the Christ of faith (the divine na- 
ture, Chap. III) as well as a critique of some attempts to do this in the 
past, such as “impersonal humanity” (anhypostasia), the kenosis doctrine, 
and Karl Heim’s position in his Jesus der Herr (Chap. IV). The only 
way, or at least the Biblical and specifically Pauline way, of dealing with 
the apparent contradictions involved in all this is by frankly taking ac- 
count of the fact of paradox. Paul’s autobiographical testimony, ““Not I, 
but the grace of God” (I Cor. 15: 10), is regarded as illustrative of the 
paradox of the Incarnation, and if Donald Baillie may be said to have a 
position of his own, it is found in his discussion of the relation of the 
paradox of grace to the whole problem of Christology (Chap. V). This 
really concludes the argument of the book, but there are added chapters 
dealing with important themes, for example, the Trinity (Chap. VI), the 
atonement (Chap. VII), the Lamb of God (Chap. VIII), and an epilogue 
on “The Body of Christ” (Chap. IX). 

The strength of this significant treatment of a perennial problem in 
Christian thought is also in some ways the weakness of the book. To 
say that it is in line with the ripest fruit of Scottish theology is to pay the 
author a high compliment, for Christology, as everyone knows, has had a 
peculiar fascination for British thinkers, especially north of the border. 
Baillie’s emphasis upon the paradox of grace as exemplified and eluci- 
dated in the Christian experience is a point of view that is particularly 
congenial to British theology. 

The question arises, however, whether the experiential approach can 
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be anything more than supplementary to or illustrative of the paradox of 
Incarnation. There would be insistent voices in our own day, and not 
all of them from continental theologians, which would demand a more 
forthright Biblical approach. The question, they would argue, is not 
how we experience or interpret the Incarnation, but what as a matter of 
revelatory fact it is. Such a criticism would not or should not imply any 
failure on the author’s part to take the Biblical revelation seriously, and 
it would not actually endanger the significance of the discussion as a 
whole. What it does mean, however, is that theology moves on from age 
to age, and what was once a fruitful approach may now appear to be some- 
what obsolete and unedifying. This is no reason, of course, for not study- 
ing Professor Baillie’s book. It deserves to be read and carefully ex- 
amined and, were it not completely unnecessary to do so, it would be in 
order to recommend it to every thoughtful person concerned with the 
central doctrine of the Christian faith. 

HucGH THOMSON Ke_ErR, JR. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


No Trumpet BeFrore Him, by Nelia Gardner White. 344 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1948. $3.00. 


With or without its prize-winning acclaim, this novel would find read- 
ers, for it tells a dramatic human story. Moreover, it is a story based on 
a sound theme, albeit one seldom treated in modern fiction. We have 
had our shrill-voiced exaggerations of hypocrisy, vulgarity, and charla- 
tanry in the pulpit. We have also had representatives of the cloth so 
unctious or namby-pamby in their goodness as to be no better than cari- 
catures. The incorruptible minister who is virile and manly in his in- 
corruptibility and at the same time is an interesting human being has not 
often had his chance in fiction. Nelia Gardner White gives Paul Phillips 
such a chance in this novel, and for the most part succeeds in presenting 
him in believable human terms. He is neither a paragon nor a prig. 
He is an honest man and a strong one, and would be worth knowing 
whatever his profession. 

In this novel we watch his transformation from an ineffective and ob- 
scure country minister into a vigorous crusader who brings things to pass 
in the fashionable city Church to which he is suddenly and illogically as- 
signed. The presiding bishop, who is responsible for the shift, discerns 
his true quality, and, against opposition, takes a bold chance. His bold- 
ness is justified. Lethargy and selfishness are successfully challenged in 
high place, and the young minister grows in stature by the exercise of his 
own courage. 
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Perhaps the contrast between Paul Phillips’ self-confessed failure in 
Aporia and the near-miracles he performs in Warrenton so soon there- 
after strain credibility too far. But at least the unwelcome new pastor 
has to fight for his victories, and the odds against him are sufficiently haz- 
ardous to make the battle exciting, even though there is never the slight- 
est doubt as to the outcome. When in due time he is thrown to the 
wolves, it appears that bluntness has won where tact might have failed, 
and that the fearless preaching of a practical gospel of Christian living 
has pierced through blind complacency in the pew at the least likely 
point. At the moment of crisis and in true storybook fashion, his rescuer 
steps forth from the very ranks of the enemy. His detractors are silenced. 
Scarred but triumphant, the young minister emerges from the Board 
room vindicated both in his pulpit and his private life. Perhaps the 
sternest tests are yet to come. Unconquered giants still stalk abroad in 
Warrenton, and perhaps in his own heart as well, but at least he has 
come off victorious in this first double encounter, and in such a way as 
to make integrity in such a case believable. 

This book will help many people to see the particular issues it raises 
somewhat more clearly. It will also raise questions that need to be 
raised. What, for example, is the relation between the endless busyness 
of the weekday churchly scene—the bazaars, movies, suppers, clubs and 
more clubs, and religion, pure and undefiled? What would happen in 
any congregation, fashionable or otherwise, if religion of the spirit were 
to be interpreted Sunday after Sunday in terms of man’s inhumanity to 
man? Paul Phillips’ story gives concreteness to such questions by drama- 
tizing them in recognizably typical situations. Fortunately, Mrs. White 
knows her material at first hand, and can often bring the congregational 
scene to life effectively. At her best, she suggests some of its overtones 
as well as the mere stage setting. One wishes she did so more often, in 
exchange for too many verbatim conversations and too much massing of 
irrelevant and inconsequential detail. The lesson of selectivity is yet to 
be learned. ' 

Her situations are real, and sometimes gripping. The love story, which 
for many readers will be the more compelling interest of the novel, has 
its moments. It is handled with restraint and dignity. Nor will it mis- 
lead the unwary. ‘The theme of incorruptibility is written large on every 
page. Too large, in fact, and too plainly, if one would ask whether this 
is a good novel, judged by the standards of fictional art. The entire 
story is impaled on its theme. At times the minister himself is almost a 
text and the other characters little more than puppets, moved about as 
the theme requires. It need not beso. Create a three-dimensional Paul 
Phillips, put him in the public and private crisis which faces him in War- 
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renton, and he will prove the power of personal righteousness and loyalty 
to conviction without benefit of Golden Text. It takes a good idea to 
make a good novel, but it also takes more than an idea. 

Is No Trumpet Before Him then not a good novel? Certainly it is 
good enough to deserve serious criticism, and the fact that the story holds 
us in spite of grievous flaws is the critic’s best warrant for mentioning 
them. A novel is after all a work of art and there is no reason why the 
religious novel should be granted immunities because it is on the side of 
righteousness. Rather, the fact that no other type of fiction is more 
eagerly read from year to year by larger numbers of people not only gives 
the religious novel a very special chance, but it also would seem to lay 
special obligations upon the writers of such novels to make their ideas 
effective in the fullest measure. 

Religious values are part of the American heritage in a peculiar sense. 
The novel is at present our best idiom of literary expression. What is 
more natural than to hope that these religious values may become articu- 
late in this particular form? By their annual fictional award, The West- 
minster Press, we take it, is expressing the hope that a powerful religious 
novel may be written in our time. Should this come to pass, our moral 
stature as a nation might be visibly changed. 

OLA ELIZABETH WINSLOW 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Gop AND Man, by Herbert H. Farmer. 203 pp. New York, Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1947. $2.00. 

This book is the outcome of the Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered “‘at 
the Divinity School of Yale University in April, 1946.” The writer heard 
Dr. Farmer give some of these lectures at the Summer Conference of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in the same year. His memory of the 
author’s gracious yet vigorous presentation of his subject has enhanced 
his enjoyment in reading this book. 

Dr. Farmer is a “deep and consistent” personalist. He is deeply con- 
cerned with the non-personalistic mentality of our age as seen in our in- 
tellectual, social, and political life. He, like Emil Brunner, John Oman, 
E. W. Lyman, and many others, sees the problem of our time as that of 
maintaining personal existence in a society which is dominated by deper- 
sonalizing forces. Hence, in this book he sets forth a strong plea for a 
rigorously person-centered interpretation of the world. 

The first two chapters are of the nature of an apologetic for his per- 
sonalism. ‘The remaining five chapters are interpretations of Christian 
doctrines from the point of view of the book, We found the former 
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rather platitudinous and dull. Dr. Farmer argues with rather stupid 
imaginary people against chronic skepticism, and disposes of their scruples 
against religious belief in a way which is at once facile and lacking in 
originality. He also makes the valid if not too novel point “that there 
is a certain profound disparity between the world in which science moves, 
and the methods it uses, and the world in which we live our lives as per- 
sons along with other persons, especially when we live them on what 
would universally be recognized as the highest level of distinctively per- 
sonal relationships” (p. 54). He points out that in a comprehensive view 
of reality we must not ignore the viewing person; that we cannot treat 
persons as things; that persons as against things have wills and lay a pe- 
culiar “claim” upon us; that this claim implies the reality of a personal 
God whose claim upon us is inescapable. This line of argument is ad- 
dressed not so much to “convinced and instructed Christian believers” as 
to “an imaginary audience of modern men and women” (p. 15). In our 
judgment, the former do not need it, and the latter will not heed it. It is 
our duty to inform the reader that the first half of this book may cause 
him to be bored and dispirited. We cannot guarantee that he will not 
be similarly affected by Chapter III on “Man the Sinner” (Brunner is 
much more exciting) and the next chapter on “God’s Action in Christ.” 

The last three chapters are another matter. Chapter V, on “The Holi- 
ness of God,” is a thoughtful exposition of “the wholly other’ as “the 
holy,” and the latter is presented as God “creator, omnipotent, omnisci- 
ent, omnipresent, eternal, infinitely perfect and glorious.’”’ Dr. Farmer’s 
explanations of these word in terms of an “intensely personalistic view of 
God” strike us far more relevant and just to the Biblical faith than the 
usual “‘orthodox”’ treatments of them. His recognition of the mystery 
of God repeatedly qualifies his personalism, and his discussion of it leads 
him to repudiate anthropomorphism which is a common temptation to 
personalists. His next chapter on the love of God lapses into person- 
alistic clichés and contains the usual warnings against sentimentalism. It 
is well written, but it is commonplace. The last chapter on skepticism 
and faith is the most eloquent in the book. Dr. Farmer argues that in 
modern man’s cosmos God alone can reveal himself as love. Here he 
pushes the apologetics of the early chapters aside and sets forth Jesus 
Christ as the light that “has shined out of the darkness” (p. 185). He 
does fine justice to the realism of the Christian faith as against “natural 
theology” and confirms the “transvaluation of values” by Jesus Christ 
whose Cross reveals the wisdom of God and the power of God which 
alone can maintain “the world of persons” in our time. 

We wish this book were of a more uniform quality. If Dr. Farmer had 
forgotten his “imaginary audience” (which is imaginary) and spoken his 
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mind more spontaneously, he would have written an exciting book— 
which he is, of course, perfectly capable of doing. However, if the 
reader does not mind being bored at times, he will find this volume 
thoughtful and clarifying. 

JOsEPH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, I]linois 


PASCAL AND KIERKEGAARD, by Denzil G. M. Patrick. 2 vols., 234 and 431 
pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1947. 15s. and 25s. 

As indicated by the subtitle, this is “a study in the strategy of evangel- 
ism.” The author, who died in 1944 at the early age of thirty-seven, was 
a secretary of the British S.C.M., of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, of the World’s Alliance of the Y.M.C.A.’s, and a collaborator of 
the World Council of Churches. At the time of his death he also had 
charge of the American Church in Geneva. The work under considera- 
tion was written between the years 1931 and 1944 under a tremendous 
sense of commitment, while the author was enduring the increasing strain 
of wartime. Read in such a context, it may be said to constitute the testa- 
ment of one who was true to the spirit of a great subject. 

In 1931, as he was writing for one of his professors a paper in which 
Pascal and Kierkegaard were brought together, Patrick the student had 
been impressed -by the spiritual continuity between the problems these 
two great men faced and those which the Church faces in our day. To 
be sure, their temperaments and situations were different. Yet there 
were profound affinities between them, arising from a basic concern. 
Patrick saw clearly that by long reflection and considered judgment on 
the subject he might come to formulate what Kierkegaard called a Chris- 
tian military science. Here then is a man entering into the labors of two 
committed pioneers, pursuing their common purpose as the one and only 
purpose in life, with passionate intensity and singleness of mind. There 
is no doubt that both Pascal and Kierkegaard would have chosen to be 
read and understood in that way. 

The resulting perspective may be said to be the only one in which re- 
search into the problems involved can fruitfully be undertaken. What 
both men wrote, and above all what both men did, may only be correctly 
evaluated in the light of their common concern. The first important 
contribution of Patrick’s work, then, is to have pointed to that basic fact, 
thus orienting any further study on the subject. 

The first volume is devoted to Pascal, to a consideration of his world, 
of his life, and of his thought, with special attention to the genesis, de- 
sign, structure, and appreciation of his Apology for Christianity. Three 
fourths of the second volume are similarly devoted to Kierkegaard, in 
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the awareness that he was concerned with a situation whose immediate 
context can hardly be compared with that of Pascal. The similarity be- 
tween the two men comes to light from deep within. Ample analyses of 
Kierkegaard’s works integrated into the pattern of his life-situation lead 
up to a consideration of the man’s significance as a champion of Christi- 
anity—just as had been the case for Pascal at the end of the first part. 
The third part then presents the two men side by side. Their relevance 
for our day is shown in new emphases on the task and true method of 
Christian apologetics. There is something profoundly moving in the 
realization that Patrick, the soldier of the Lord, fell in line of duty as he 
was giving an ultimate signal to a “Christianity on the offensive” (vol. 2, 
p- 400). Truly the place whereon we now stand is holy ground. 

This reviewer can hardly remember an occasion when it was harder 
for him to add a word to what has just been said. It is therefore out of 
sheer sense of professional duty and with much diffidence that the fol- 
lowing reservations are made. 

The very nature of Patrick’s approach would suggest that this study 
was never meant to be the objective, exhaustive, comparative treatment 
of Pascal and Kierkegaard which remains one of the important missing 
links in the history of modern thought. Moreover, the limitations of 
time and library facilities under which. he labored did not allow the au- 
thor to keep in touch with the essential aspects of his subject. A few 
illustrations will indicate in greater detail what should not be expected 
from the work under consideration. 

With reference to Pascal, Patrick does not seem to have been aware of 
the existence of the five volume general bibliography published between 
1925 and 1927 by Albert Maire, or of Henri Peyre’s survey of recent 
studies up to 1930 published in the Romanic Review (vol. 21, pp. 325- 
340). He came across the text of H. F. Stewart’s famous 1921 lecture 
strongly advocating a new approach to the Apology, admittedly the key- 
stone of Patrick’s own treatment. Yet he does not seem to have enquired 
as to whether or not the eminent Pascalian scholar of Cambridge intended 
to do anything about it (vol. 1, p. 161). The plain fact is, however, that 
Professor Stewart’s complete rehandling of Pascal’s Apology for Religion 
had already been made the object of a masterly volume (another was to 
follow) published by the Cambridge University Press in 1942, that is, two 
years before Patrick’s own work on the subject was completed. Yet it is 
not mentioned. What about the earlier work of Massis (1929), Strowski 
(1923-1930), Dedieu (1937), Tourneur (1938) on the subject? Neither 
Dedieu nor Tourneur is mentioned. The single name Massis appears at 
the end of footnote 2 on page 160 of the first volume. Strowski is merely 
mentioned as following the “system” of Brunschvicg (vol. 1, p. 160), other 
allusions to him dealing with the third (1913) edition of Pascal et son 
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temps. All Patrick has to say, then, on the tremendous activity of schol- 
arship in this, his crucial problem, is found in a footnote (note 1, vol. 1, 
p. 171) calling Chevalier’s solution “the most recent and adequate one,” 
adding that it “generally confirms the conclusions to which independent 
study has led the author.” Although specific bibliographical references 
are wanting, he refers doubtless to Chevalier’s Roman Catholic treatment 
of the Pensées originally published in 1925 and about which serious 
reservations need to be made. 

Patrick hardly fares better in his ultimate treatment of Kierkegaard. 
Once more the lonely and overworked student is found laboring on older 
aspects of his main problems while unaware of the ways in which they 
were being reconsidered. ‘There existed an outstanding introduction to 
his whole subject when he began to write. He evidently never had heard 
of it. I refer to Héffding’s study “Pascal et Kierkegaard” to be found in 
the precious Tercentenary number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale (1923, 2, pp. 221-246). In April 1937, that is, while Patrick was 
writing his book, E. L. Allen’s article appeared under the very same title, 
“Pascal and Kierkegaard,” in the London Quarterly Review (vol. 162, 
1937, pp. 150-164). It also passed unnoticed. 

But now for the total impact of the work under consideration. One 
would have expected it to take the reader straight to the heart of Christian 
existential thinking now in evidence among the leading exponents of 
Barthianism. As a matter of fact the most pressing need of theological 
thought in our day is a pertinent critique of existential dialectics as emerg- 
ing from Kierkegaard. Patrick’s competent analysis of the Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript (vol. 2, pp. 230-251), among others, had paved 
the way for just such a critique. Instead of proceeding with it, however, 
the closing chapters present disconnected considerations mostly inspired 
from current religious literature on the spirit of the age, vitalism, collec- 
tivism, and the ecumenical movement. 

It is this reviewer’s conviction that we stand on the threshold of a revo- 
lution in philosophical thought, and this mostly because the type of ap- 
proach best represented by Pascal and Kierkegaard is coming into its 
own. Asa result the strategy of evangelism may in the near future strike 
a solid bedrock of agreement underlying the structure of our Christian 
civilization. This presupposes a reassessment of the values which Patrick 
brings out in the first two parts of his thought-provoking book. 

When one considers the tremendous strain under which the author 
had to labor, one is overwhelmed by the amount of spade work repre- 
sented by his contribution. Once more a premature cross points the 
way to new missionary labors. Enz CAmLuer 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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PROSPECTING FOR A UNITED CHurcH, by Angus Dun. 115 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. $1.50. 

The discussions in Section I at Amsterdam last summer showed how 
long and hard is the road to a united Church. The differing conceptions 
of the nature of the Church are so fundamental that no easy reconcilia- 
tion is possible. Even if the Roman Church is left out of account, the 
basic divergences are so great that a patient and resolute attempt at 
mutual understanding is the necessary prelude to any important advance 
toward unity. 

This fact makes Bishop Dun’s book a contribution of front-rank im- 
portance to the growing literature of Christian unity. ‘Though less am- 
bitious in scope than most volumes on the subject, it is the best “essay in 
understanding” that this reviewer has found. It is especially fitting that 
Bishop Dun’s should have been the first in the series of lectures on Chris- 
tian unity on the William Henry Hoover foundation, for he has opened 
up a rich mine which should make future “prospecting” really profitable. 

The chief merit of the book is its illuminating analysis of the three dif- 
ferent ways in which Christians conceive the Church—three different 
ways, accordingly, in which they seek to give it external embodiment. 
To grasp each of these views with imaginative sympathy is a sine qua non 
of doing anything significant about the unity of the Church. 

The first view conceives the Church as a great society, established by 
God, with its essential institutions. This is the view commonly called 
“Catholic.” The second sees the Church as the community of people 
who have received the Word of God by faith and seek to shape their com- 
mon life according to that Word. This is the view of “classical” Protes- 
tantism—Lutheran and Reformed. The third view sees the Church as 
the fellowship of the Spirit or the community of the Perfect Way. This 
is the view of the more “radical” Protestantism which stresses personal 
experience and the free fellowship of the saints knit together by their 
common experience. The Friends and the Brethren illustrate the third 
type in its extreme form; Baptists, Disciples, Congregationalists, and 
Methodists embody it in varying measures and varying ways. 

The denominations as we know them do not, of course, fit neatly into 
this threefold classification. Every Protestant, though he sees the Church 
as always standing under the Bible, is Catholic in the degree to which he 
recognizes the high calling of the Church. The Catholic, though under- 
scoring the Church, is Protestant to the degree that he finds a place of 
honor for the Bible. Both the Catholic and the classical Protestant share 
the outlook of the third type in so far as they are concerned with spiritual 
inwardness. Yet the three points of emphasis, as Bishop Dun interprets 
them, represent three basic types, each of which has its characteristic way 
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of thinking of the Church. To do justice to the truth in each of them, 
the Bishop suggests, is the heart of the problem of the unity of the Church. 

If each type has its distinctive values which Bishop Dun greatly helps 
us to appreciate, they may receive such an exaggerated or exclusive at- 
tention as to become warped and even corrupted. He points out con- 
crete ways in which these dangers have come to pass as a result of abso- 
lutizing one element in the life of the Church at the expense of others. 
The united Church for which he is prospecting must include vital ele- 
ments from the three types—in right balance and relations. In a general 
summary Bishop Dun suggests that “the great Church” turn to the Catho- 
lic type for “‘its order, its visible architectural unity, and for the guarding 
of its continuity with its own past.” We need to turn to classical Protes- 
tantism to provide for the Church “its preservation against corruption, to 
keep it true to its unique origin, to be sure that it remains rightly cen- 
tered” in Christ. To the third way of conceiving the Church we turn 
for a constant emphasis on the creative Spirit and the intimate fellowship 
of committed Christian living. 

This does not take us far into the detailed specifications for the build- 
ing of the united Church but it gives us solid foundations. 

SAMUEL McCrEA CAVERT 

New York, New York 


THE QUEST OF THE Historica Jesus, by Albert Schweitzer, translated by 
W. Montgomery, with a preface by F. C. Burkitt. 410 pp. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1948. $5.00. 

When so much is written in laudation of Albert Schweitzer this repub- 
lication of his important book is opportune. To me this is his most im- 
portant work. It was written when he was Professor of Theology in the 
University of Strassburg and was published in 1906 under the awkward 
title Von Reimarus zu Wrede. Never was a German work so promptly 
welcomed in England. The very year it appeared Canon Sanday made 
much of it in a series of lectures which were published in 1907 as The 
Life of Christ in Recent Research. He accepted as a matter of course 
Schweitzer’s account of the labors expended during the past century to 
construct an historical life of Jesus; for that was a work which need never 
be done over again. But he agreed, too, that the outcome of this was the 
bankruptcy of Liberal Theology; and at that time he warmly welcomed 
Schweitzer’s ‘“‘thoroughgoing eschatology.” Prompted by the zeal of Pro- 
fessor Burkitt an English translation was at once begun by W. Montgom- 
ery, and in 1910 it was published under the better title, which it still bears. 
In the meantime Professor Ernst von Dobschiitz, coming to deliver a 
course of lectures at Oxford, persuaded Dr. Sanday that he had accepted 
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too hastily Schweitzer’s thoroughgoing eschatology, and induced him to 
retract his acceptance in a rather pathetic article in the Hibbert Journal 
for October 1911. Thereupon I wrote to him that, if he had been too 
hasty in accepting this position, it was only because he perhaps had not 
read Schweitzer’s first book, Das Abendmahi (1901), containing ‘Eine 
Skizze des Lebens Jesu” which presents the author’s position more co- 
gently than he thought it necessary to do again in his larger work—but 
that, if he had not read that little book, he was now perhaps too hasty in 
rejecting the position. Professor Sanday replied that he found this book 
in his library but could not be sure that he had read it. I wondered at 
this reply; but a few years later when I learned to know Dr. Sanday in 
Rome I did not wonder so much, for I then realized that the ascendancy 
he enjoyed as a theologian was due in part to the agility he showed in 
teetering on the fence. 

It was so necessary that the “Sketch of the Life of Jesus” should be 
made available in English that I took the pains to translate it. Under 
the title of The Mystery of the Kingdom of God it was published in New 
York by Dodd, Mead and Co. in 1914. Just then World War I broke 
out, and the publishers, thinking that every Teutonic name must be 
abhorrent to the American public, promptly got rid of the whole edition 
by selling it to a jobber at five cents a copy. I learned of this when a 
sister of mine picked up a copy for ten cents at Wanamaker’s Store. I 
was in Italy and could do nothing about this till the war was over, and 
then it was republished by A. and C. Black in London. This story 
ought to be known as an extraordinary instance of the manners and cus- 
toms of publishers. 

The reader of the translation here reviewed may need to be told that 
it takes no account of the second edition of Schweitzer’s work published 
in 1913 with a better title, Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. It 
was called an “enlarged” edition, and in fact it was doubled in size. 

By Schweitzer’s affirmation that the story of Jesus cannot be recon- 
structed coherently except with the understanding that the orientation is 
consistently eschatological, I was prompted to write my Jesus According 
to St. Mark, in order first of all to persuade myself that this is true. 
When this big book was destroyed in London by the Blitz, I published 
through Scribners a smaller work on the same plan, The Short Story of 
Jesus, which takes account of the three Synoptic Gospels. Both of these 
books illustrate Schweitzer’s position. 

Many will think (as I do) that Schweitzer’s emphasis upon eschatology 
is too thoroughgoing; but in part this simply means resistance to novelty. 
However, the eschatological orientation of the Gospel is no longer a 
novelty. Schweitzer’s presentation of it would have been more accept- 
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able had he not made it known that he himself is not a believing escha- 
tologist, does not share Jesus’ expectation of a celestial kingdom, but is 
inclined to think only of God’s kingdom on earth. And yet in a deep 
sense he is an eschatologist. In a letter he wrote me soon after he went 
to Africa to spend his life healing the most abject race of black men, he 
characterized his mission as “practical eschatology.” This phrase greatly 
endeared him to me. In his most recent letter from Africa (for now he 
is back in Strassburg) he pleased me more superficially by calling me his 
“second Burkitt.” But who will not be won to Schweitzer by reading the 
words which conclude this book (which I translate here perhaps a little 
better than Montgomery did): 


“To us he comes as an unknown and nameless figure, just as on the 
lake-shore he approached those men who knew not who he was. He 
utters the same words: ‘Follow thou me!’ and he indicates the tasks he 
has to perform in our time. He speaks imperatively. And to those who 
obey him, be they wise or simple, he will reveal himself in all that which 
in his fellowship they shall have to experience of peace and labor and 
conflict and suffering—and they shall discover as an infinite mystery who 
Sets as 


With this work Schweitzer at once opened and closed a chapter in his 
prodigious and varied activity which, if it stood alone, would suffice to 
distinguish him as one of the most productive scholars of this century. 


WALTER LowRIE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ALFRED Loisy: DER VATER DES KATHOLISCHEN MODERNISMUS, by Fried- 
rich Heiler. 252 pp. Miéinchen, J. and S. Federmann, 1947. DM 
12.00. 

It would be most unwise to belittle the part played by Loisy in the 
theological struggles of the twentieth century, or his contribution to the 
history of Christian origins and the science of religions. As a man and 
as a scholar he has been the object of contradictory, never dispassionate 
judgments. He had bitter critics, like the late Pére Lagrange, but also 
sympathetic apologists, like Miss Maude Petre. Heiler’s monograph 
leans toward the panegyric type, on the basis of all-inclusive information. 
For the first time, the literary production of Loisy is outlined chrono- 
logically against the background of the autobiographical elements con- 
tained in Choses Passées and in the three volumes of Mémoires. The 
quotations are copious and well-chosen. The translation is generally re- 
liable, although the fluid qualities of Loisy’s style disappear somewhat in 
Heiler’s German. A few blunders might have been avoided: Teutateés, 
by the grace of the translator, becomes a Mexican (!) deity (p. 186). “On 
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ne fait pas de critique religieuse a genoux” (Mémoires, III 179) is inter- 
preted “Man diirfe religidse Kritik nur auf den Knieen treiben,” which 
is just the contrary (p. 214). 

Loisy’s analyses of the New Testament writings are described almost 
invariably as “sharp” (scharfsinnig). “Sharp” is right; but a certain cau- 
tion ought to be observed in handling sharp tools and critical methods. 
Heiler admits that in dealing with the Gospel narratives of the resurrec- 
tion and the appearances of Jesus, Loisy was “somewhat reckless.” This, 
to be sure, is an understatement. Loisy’s cumulative hypotheses to 
justify the formation of other themes of the Christian catechesis are also 
alarmingly fragile. His contention that the dogmatic and institutional 
evolution of Christianity originated in the eschatological perspective of 
the first community—eventually in Jesus’ messianic dreams—and that the 
search for factual realities in the Gospel is well nigh hopeless remains 
unproved. Loisy issued a healthful warning against oversimplified and 
overconfident conceptions of historicity; nevertheless his religious criti- 
cism resulted in an unwarranted denial of the objectivity of Christian 
origins. There is little wonder that such a position was condemned by 
the Holy See. Heiler has the right to disapprove of the Roman control 
of scientific research by decrees, but this is not a reason for singing a 
paean to all dissenters. Loisy would not have liked it. 

Once convinced that the “Pope’s catholicity” could not possibly be re- 
formed and was no longer a fit home for him, Loisy began to dream of a 
“human catholicity.” This stage of his religious evolution is accurately 
described by Heiler. It coincides with Loisy’s professorial activity in the 
Collége de France. It is characterized by an aggressive radicalism, in 
contrast with the ambiguities of modernism. The new religion of hu- 
manity, in Loisy’s own words, shall be “better and truer than Christ, 
even the ideal Christ of Paul.” Its creed is a rather shocking parody of 
the Nicene symbol: “I believe in one humanity, mother and creator of 
all goods, material and spiritual, and in the duty-right, her only son .. . , 
and in self-sacrificing love. . ..” It might have been worthwhile to 
quote also the paraphrase of the Prologue of John, reminiscent of the ill- 
fated attempts of Faust: “In the beginning was duty, and duty was in hu- 
manity, and duty was humanity.” 

Loisy’s latest writings, posterior to the publication of the third volume 
of Mémoires (1931), show a new trend in his religious thought. The 
crude identification of the Divine with the ideal of humanity is replaced 
by the more sober conception of the unseen power which drives men and 
the world. The once discarded dogmas are reintegrated as useful sym- 
bols of an eternal truth. Heiler attributes this transformation partly to 
the influence of Henri Brémond, which is quite possible. The reviewer 
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inclines to think also of the studies of Baruzzi, Loisy’s successor in the 
Collége de France, on the religious individuality of the mystics. Heiler 
interprets the evolution of his hero as a genuine return to the central 
thought of Christianity, in contrast with the immanentism of the “Re- 
ligion of humanity.” Perhaps, but then it should be observed that Loisy 
was not conscious of the change, and that he hastened to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of his Catholic friends, who saw him already on the way back 
to the fold. As a matter of fact, his idea of transcendence in La Crise 
Morale (1937) has more affinity with the nebulous metaphysics of Cousin 
than with the Christian dogma. His “spiritualized” reinterpretation of 
such theological notions as revelation, redemption, atonement, and others, 
may well be nothing else than the ultimate elaboration of his romantic 
“creed,” which he had sketched under the emotional stress of the first 
World War. 

This leads the reviewer to question the subtitle of Heiler’s monograph: 
Alfred Loisy, “Father of Catholic Modernism.” ‘There are modernists 
of many types, and, thus far, nobody has claimed Loisy’s heritage. Fur- 
thermore, his modernism did not outlast his excommunication (1907). 
It had been nothing more than a temporary compromise which he re- 
jected categorically, in spite of the efforts and of all the wishful thinking 
of his friend, von Hiigel. Loisy had been, for a while, a modernist, even 
a Catholic modernist, but he did not die a modernist. 

GrorcrEs A. BARROIS 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE CHRISTIAN WAy IN RACE RELATIONS, edited by William Stuart Nel- 
son. 256 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. $2.50. 

The thirteen essays of this unusually good symposium were co-opera- 
tively developed under the direction of the Institute of Religion of 
Howard University. A group of America’s ablest Negro religious lead- 
ers here speak plainly on a theme that is perhaps more temper-ruffling to 
white Americans than any other. They frankly warn that Negroes “are 
at the point of grave decision,” and that “time is running out.” 

It is not possible, within the limits of this review, to discuss the indi- 
vidual essays, and thus a generalized comment is necessary. Considered 
as a group, the writers deal with two basic subjects: (1) White-imposed 
Negro handicaps, and (2) the Christian basis of change. In terms of the 
record, they have no trouble in proving that economically, socially, and 
politically the Negro is hardly a second-rate citizen. As Dean Nelson 
says, Negroes “are still eating the crumbs of democracy.” Even organ- 
ized religion, they show, has succumbed to the color bar as fully as any 
secular agency. 
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These essays headline one fact: the destiny of white and black is one 
destiny; and thus one group cannot rise on the backs of the other. In 
this respect, the South is portrayed as being especially tragic; its effort to 
keep one third of its people “in their place” reacts as a curse upon the 
whole community. The frenzied defense of white supremacy has the 
effect of retarding if not killing cultural creativity. But not all is well 
in the North; there, too, the white community is “treating the Negro as 
a social pariah” and consequently reaping cultural and moral poverty of 
soul. 

The symposium is not content merely to expose the handicaps of Ne- 
groes; it shows wherein Christian faith calls for change. In this regard, 
the contributions of Drs. George D. Kelsey and Benjamin E. Mays are un- 
usually penetrating. Vividly they portray a Christian doctrine of man 
that challenges segregation on the deepest possible level. For them, a 
Church that lives by the color bar is not a Christian Church. “Two 
segregated souls never meet in God,” says Dr. Kelsey. 

While these essayists reveal a profound faith in Christianity, they are, 
almost without exception, pessimistic about the empirical Church. They 
think that the failure of the white Church is causing the Negro to lose 
faith in religion of any sort. The ministry, for example, no longer ap- 
peals to him as a promising vocation. Only 327 college graduates are 
now in training for the ministry in 38,000 Negro Churches. 

At least one reader finished this book deeply chastened. Its pages 
leave no doubt that the black-white issue is America’s most unsolved 
problem. Perhaps this issue is too complex to expect any final solution. 
In any event, this is no time to run out on President Truman’s civil 
rights program. 

H. SHELTON SMITH 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


PasToRAL CounsELInc, by Seward Hiltner. 291 pp. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $3.00. 

This well-written and adequately documented treatise on pastoral 
counseling is presented in three parts. 

Part One deals with the “Principles of Pastoral Counseling” and con- 
sists of five chapters which discuss the aims of pastoral counseling, meth- 
ods and approach, dynamic psychological understanding, the counseling 
process, and pastoral counseling as related to other types of counseling. 

The psychology of these discussions is of the modern dynamic school, 
and the psychiatry is, to all practical intents and purposes, up-to-date and 
adequate. These chapters are well organized and are interspersed with 
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much real and hypothetical personal-interview material of a helpful 
character. 

Part Two discusses the “Preparation for Pastoral Counseling.” These 
three chapters deal with pastoral work as preparation and the precounsel- 
ing methods of diverse counselors. The author’s discrimination between 
precounseling experience and the more formal counseling contacts pre- 
sents many suggestions which will be helpful to pastors; it unfolds a clear- 
cut distinction between precounseling and counseling that is more or 
less original. 

Chapter Eight, portraying “Precounseling Methods of Counselors,” 
should prove of great help to all ministers. 

Part Three deals with the “Resources for Pastoral Counseling” in two 
chapters, one presenting religious resources, embracing prayer, the Bible, 
religious literature, christian doctrine, sacraments and rites; this discus- 
sion is concise but replete. ‘The other chapter, the last in the book, deals 
with resources for learning pastoral counseling and is a most complete 
and instructive presentation of those methods and facilities which are 
available for ministers who wish to improve their technique of pastoral 
counseling. 

I am not in the least speaking disparagingly of the number of good 
books we already have on pastoral counseling when I say that this book 
by Hiltner is the best work which has thus far appeared on this subject. 
This book is practical and helpful; it is scientifically sound in its psycho- 
logic background and its psychiatric philosophy. 

I have greatly enjoyed the book and, as I perused chapter after chapter, 
have been more than surprised at my almost complete agreement with the 
author’s technique and philosophy of personal counseling. I found my- 
self so completely in agreement with its psychology and psychiatry that I 
could only think of two minor points which I could wish might have been 
a little differently presented or, more accurately speaking, differently em- 
phasized. Hiltner seems to me to be overly devoted to the Rogers’ school 
of nondirective personal counseling, on the one hand, and to the Freudian 
school of psychiatry, on the other. 

In the main I value the Rogers technique of nondirective counseling 
as much as does the author. The background of Rogers’ work in its 
earlier phases pertained more largely to counseling industrial workers— 
the counselees being relatively free from both mental and physical ill- 
nesses. I feel that Rogers’ philosophy is wholly valid in the industrial 
field. It is fairly applicable to pastoral counseling, but it cannot be 
slavishly adhered to in the practice of psychiatry. 

In both pastoral counseling and in psychotherapy the minister and the 
psychiatrist are often dealing with sick minds and sick souls, not to men- 
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tion sick bodies. In some of these cases it is necessary immediately to ad- 
vise and treat as well as to counsel. But Rogers has done a good job of 
teaching all counselors how to be more helpful and less meddlesome. 

With reference to psychoanalysis, I could but wish that Hiltner, in his 
earlier training and counseling experience, had met up with more psycho- 
biologists of the American school of psychiatry and with fewer psycho- 
analysts of the Freudian schools. This book carries the implication that 
all forms of “depth” psychiatry are the exclusive performances of “‘psycho- 
analysts.” The author of this book and the more experienced pastoral 
counselors are no doubt qualified, as are psychiatrists and most physicians, 
to discriminate between the truth and error in Freud’s teachings, to recog- 
nize that, while his dynamic psychology has proved to be true, much of 
his pansexualism and many other doctrines have not been validated by 
the scientific test of clinical experience. 

Again, while the author in one or two places briefly pays recognition to 
the fact that Freudianism is mechanistic, deterministic, and atheistic, 
nevertheless thé repeated extolling of the work of psychoanalysts could 
easily lead the average pastor to have great confidence in psychoanalysis. 
In the end many sorrows could be brought on as the result of thought- 
lessly referring parishioners to non-Christian and antireligious psychi- 
atrists. 

But this is not the only book written by Protestant ministers which has 
—wittingly or unwittingly—overadvertised the Freudian school of psy- 
chiatry, and which has failed to discriminate helpfully between the truth 
and error in psychoanalysis. Hollywood has been working overtime 
propagandizing psychoanalysis. A recent popular book on mental peace, 
written by a well-known rabbi, while containing much helpful advice, 
was largely devoted to the glorification of psychoanalysis. 

While the analogy may be a bit strained, nevertheless, I venture to 
wonder what the author would think of this reviewer if he were to write 
a book on “Faith and Fear in Health and Disease,” throughout which he 
extolled the cures of Christian Science, all the while failing to call serious 
attention to the fact that this religious cult is both unscientific in its basic 
postulates and unchristian in its over-all philosophy. Because there is 
some truth in Christian Science, would we feel justified in encouraging 
ministers or physicians to refer their worry patients to Christian Science 
practitioners for treatment? I would feel that ministers of the Christian 
religion could offer them still better help as personal counselors. Many 
psychiatrists have often been tempted to regard psychoanalysis as a psy- 
chiatric cult, not overlooking that in its orthodox school of practice it 
still carries on the Freudian “apostolic succession,” requiring its members 
to be psychoanalized by one who was psychoanalized by Freud. 
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But, in all fairness, it must be stated that the author of Pastoral Coun- 
seling has had his contacts with the more liberal, advanced, and progres- 
sive wings of the Freudian movement, some who have even more recently 
apostatized from orthodox psychoanalysis. 

It is to be regretted that the only two or three formal courses in pas- 
toral training by psychiatrists are offered in Freudian or near-Freudian 
schools of psychoanalysis. : 

I regret that the leaders of the American School of Psychiatry have writ- 
ten so little, and that they have been so inefficient at propaganda. Years 
ago I implored Dr. Meyer to do more writing for both the medical pro- 
fession and the public in general. The psychoanalysts have been prolific 
writers and enthusiastic propagandists, and they are effectively organized 
to carry forward their educational activities. 

But, when all is said and done, this is a book which every pastor who is 
interested in personal counseling should read. 

WILLIAM S. SADLER 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF LUTHER, by Edgar M. Carlson. 256 pp. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1948. $3.50. 

Most Americans learn rather quickly of any significant theological 
movement in Great Britain, Germany, or Switzerland. Many, however, 
have too long been unaware of one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant theological movements of our time. Though nearly half a century 
old and still vigorous and productive, the Luther renaissance in the 
Church of Sweden is only now becoming generally known in the United 
States. The literature of this movement has had an odd history in the 
English-speaking world. The first translator of any of the literature of 
this decisively evangelical Lutheran movement was an Anglo-Catholic 
monk, Dom A. G. Hebert. The second translator was a British Meth- 
odist student, Philip S. Watson. The publisher of these translations, 
Christus Victor, by Gustaf Aulén, and Agape and Eros, by Anders Nygren, 
was the S.P.C.K. Press of London, whose publications usually reflect a 
very high Anglican point of view. The first American scholars to under- 
take an evaluation of this movement were Walter Marshall Horton and 
Nels F. S. Ferré, both Congregationalists. 

American Lutherans have been very slow about interesting themselves 
in this Swedish Luther renaissance. Having once begun, however, they 
have shown a remarkable degree both of enterprise and of enthusiasm. 
A dozen or more of the principal monographs published by Swedish 
Luther scholars in recent years are now being translated for the Muhlen- 
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berg Press of the United Lutheran Church. One of these has already 
been published, The Faith of the Christian Church, a translation of 
Bishop Gustaf Aulén’s Den Allmanneliga Kristna Tron. The Reinter- 
pretation of Luther by Dr. Edgar M. Carlson of the Augustana Lutheran 
Synod, the American Swedish Lutheran body, is therefore most timely 
and welcome. It will serve as an admirable introduction to these Eng- 
lish translations which are now appearing. The book is published by a 
Presbyterian press. ‘Truly, the Swedish Luther renaissance is ecumenical 
in all ways, and in all lands! 

Dr. Carlson’s book is a well-written and most readable survey of the 
Swedish Luther renaissance. His opening chapter shows why and how 
Swedish Lutheranism is not just the “north end” of German Lutheran- 
ism. The Swedish Church has always had a genius of its own. The 
main body of the book is given over to a study of the Swedish Luther 
renaissance. The centers of this Luther renaissance have been the two 
Swedish universities of Uppsala and Lund. Dr. Carlson points out that 
despite features common to both, the Uppsala “‘school” has followed a 
“psychological-historical” approach, while the “Lundensians” have fol- 
lowed a “historical-systematic” approach. Since the Lundensian school 
has been the more vigorous, and its contributions the more distinctive, 
Dr: Carlson rightly devotes major attention to their work. Of this 
school Bishop Aulén, and Professors Anders Nygren and Ragnar Bring 
are the leading thinkers. 

The method most typical of the Lundensian school, and in a measure 
typical of all modern Swedish theology, is that of motif-research. By this 
method an attempt is made to grasp the central affirmation of a writer, 
a period, or a school of thought. From this vantage point, it is felt, the 
subject studied can be best understood in all its ramifications and modifi- 
cations. Dr. Carlson’s description of this method is both lucid and fair. 
The motif-research method when applied to Luther has found five as- 
pects of Luther’s thought which provide the deepest insight into all that 
the Reformer was attempting to do and to say. In the end these all re- 
solve themselves into one. The five aspects are: a dynamic conception 
of revelation, a strongly dualistic background, a dynamic-dramatic view 
of the Atonement, a view of the Church quite different from that tradi- 
tionally associated with Luther’s name, and a conviction that God’s Agape 
is the definition of all things Christian. In the final analysis all these 
aspects are found by the Lundensians to be but facets of Luther’s doc- 
trine of God. 

Following this presentation of the principal achievements of the Swed- 
ish Luther renaissance, Dr. Carlson relates this interpretation of Luther 
to that of Lutheran orthodoxy, and then examines briefly its validity. 
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Lutheran orthodoxy has failed to maintain its interpretation of Luther, 
Dr. Carlson believes. In his own mind the Lundensian interpretation of 
Luther accounts more adequately for a larger portion of the data than 
does any other method. It is true to Luther’s basic intentions. Al- 
though it is no mere repristination, and does go beyond Luther at points, 
yet it is in line with Luther’s true intent. It has, therefore, Dr. Carl- 
son thinks, a significant contribution to make to world Lutheranism, to 
American Protestantism generally, and to the Ecumenical Church as a 
whole. 

Dr. Carlson attempts no real critique of this Luther renaissance. His 
book is essentially descriptive. No specific critique of his presentation is, 
therefore, called for. One might single out for comment the constricted 
“Lutheran” outlook of his last chapter, an outlook less ecumenical than 
that of the Church whose Luther renaissance he has been describing. 
Or, one might have desired a further discussion of the influence of Hegel 
upon Swedish theology. Dr. Carlson several times mentions this influ- 
ence but never takes it up for examination. The influence of Kant upon 
the formal ethics of the Lundensians might also have been noted. Other 
omissions might be cited. Nevertheless, that which Dr. Carlson set out 
to do, namely, to describe the Swedish Luther renaissance, has been done 
accurately and sympathetically. His book both corrects and supersedes 
all previous interpretations. 

L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE CREATOR AND THE ADVERSARY, by Edwin Lewis. 279 pp. New 

York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. $3.00. 

Like an unconquered Mt. Everest of thought, the ageless riddle of evil 
demands and baffles repeated efforts at a human solution. In this volume 
Dr. Lewis joins his predecessors in a staunch-hearted attempt to approach 
the summit. He-takes as self-evident the existence of the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, defending the thesis that dualism goes to the center 
both of personality and of the cosmic process. Universal human ex- 
perience, he avers, requires a philosophy of conflict whose elements are 
“fundamental and irreconcilable opposites” (p. 8). Implicit in this con- 
flict are two fighters and a field of battle. 

The Adversary is a dark, insensate, irrational power that stands out- 
side of God’s nature and will (p. 133), an “absolute opposite” to the divine 
good. It is uncreated and coeternal with God. When the Creator began 
his creative work, the demonic power was disclosed as “already there,” 
“couching at the door” (p. 10). As a purely passive entity, the Adversary 
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is unable to take the initiative but can function only where the creative is 
already functioning. God knows that if he creates, he must accept the 
conditions of warfare with this antagonist. He accepts this “necessity,” 
and as a result the Adversary “lays a burden of suffering both upon the 
Creator himself and upon that which he creates” (p. 138). In the be- 
ginning, then, there were three primal, uncreated, and eternal existents: 
God, the Adversary, and the “makings” of a battlefield (called the residual 
constant). What actually began, when God spoke the Word, was the 
conflict, and this conflict continues wherever God is active. It reaches 
its full magnitude in the creation of man. 

Because the existence of the Adversary preceeds the existence of man, 
evil cannot be adequately explained as due to human freedom or sin. 
In fact, this demonic power must be held responsible for all the specific 
evils that accompany man’s pilgrimage, including sin. Apart from the 
serpent, Eve would not have sinned. Evil makes sin possible, and, given 
the commandment of God, it makes sin inevitable (p. 130). The plight 
of man is not fully recognized until God sends his Son, against whom the 
Adversary releases all the armory of evil. This armory is sufficient to 
encompass the death of Jesus, but God proves himself the stronger on 
this most decisive battlefield. God has more to give than can be given 
by his enemy (p. 127). This gift is his holy love. When this is received 
by faith, men enter an eternal life against which destruction and death 
cannot prevail. To be sure, the mortal combat continues but victory is 
assured to those with whom God shares his redemptive love. 

This, in brief, is the structure of the argument. The salient convic- 
tions are stated with extreme rigor and confidence. They are defended 
with polemic passion and buttressed with profuse literary and Scriptural 
citations. One of the author’s motives is to challenge the monopoly 
which idealistic monism has exerted over recent metaphysics. Another 
is the desire to deal more honestly with the manifest contradictions of 
historical process. He also wishes to accentuate the dramatic character 
of the Christian proclamation’ as “the power of God unto salvation.” 
These motives are commendable, but one may hesitate to follow the 
author in his sweeping negations. 

For example, one need not be so quick to deny God’s sovereignty, his 
power to create ex nthilo, and his power to reconcile the whole creation 
to himself. There are good reasons for God’s rebuke of Job (chapters 
38-40), and for the frank avowals in the New Testament of God’s initial 
as well as final sovereignty over the powers of Satan (cf. Romans 8; John 
19; Rev. 13). Biblical thought is dualistic, but the dualism is more care- 
fully limited than the present volume suggests. For the believer’s under- 
standing of creation, the category of “the reflexive superspective” as used 
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by Nels Ferré in Evil and the Christian Faith has certain advantages over 
Dr. Lewis’ less dialectical categories. 

Nor should one be hasty in divorcing the problem of evil from the 
problem of sin, by making the former a primal entity and the latter a de- 
rived one. Before objectifying the concept of Satan, I should want to 
consult the story of Ivan’s struggle with the Devil in Dostoevsky, The 
Brothers Karamazov. Before freeing man from most of his accountability 
for evil by a definition of necessity that is mainly Greek in origin, I should 
want to explore further, in such books as Kierkegaard’s The Concept of 
Dread, the cosmic range of both freedom and sin. To lessen man’s ac- 
countability for evil may actually diminish his freedom and minimize the 
scope of atonement in Christ. 

Much of Professor Lewis’ discussion reminded me of Zoroastrianism. 
Both alike raise the problem of how a primal dualism can ever eventuate 
in a final monism. How can one believe in an ultimate victory in an 
eternal life, when evil remains coeternal with God? Fortunately there 
is much in the book that qualifies the absoluteness of the more polemical 
thrusts. For example, it is affirmed that God’s will underlies the conflict 
(p. 157) and that the demonic is “part and parcel of his creation” (p. 126). 
God sets a limit to the power of evil (p. 177) and renders it ultimately 
impotent (p. 155). “Death, which is the Adversary’s last weapon, is not 
final” (p. 156). If it is thus possible to believe that God has the last word, 
it should not be impossible to believe that he also had the first. 

All this does not mean a negative estimate of Dr. Lewis’ volume. 
Rather it means that in this book one finds a vigorous and independent 
discussion of issues of central importance. The book will provoke the 
reader to rethink his own explanations of the evils that harass man’s 
world. One of the major values of this treatment is the setting of the 
problem in several contexts that are too often kept separate: the context 
of metaphysical theory, of social history, of Biblical witness, of modern 
poetry and drama, and of personal faith. 

Pau S. MINEAR 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Center, Massachusetts 
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